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— setemnesianmmenents 


THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


Tas return of the Expedition under the 
command of Captain Parry from the voyage 
to discover a North-west passage is an event 


of so much public interest, that the readers of 


the Literary Gazette will, we trust, not only 
excuse our devoting aconsiderable portion 
of our earliest sueceeding Journal to an ac- 
count of its proceedifigs, but will feel that 
we have done our duty towards them, in using 
strenuous exertions to gather from every au- 
thentic quarter the leading particulars of this 
narrative. 
On the 10th instant, the Fury and Hecla 
arrived at Lerwick, in Shetland, and were re- 
ecived with demonstrations of such welcome 
as was due to otr gallant countrymen on 
their'safe: arrival from so perilous an under- 
taking; and-after so long an absence, during 
which no true tidings concerning them had 
teached their native land. The town was il- 
laminated, and the navigators were enter- 
‘Mined in the most hospitable manner. Leav- 
hg Lerwick, the vessels made the northern 
toast of England on Thursday the 16th, 
where Captain Party Lientenant Hoppner, 
and the Reverend Mr. Fisher (the chaplain 
andastronomer to the Expedition) were land- 
ed; and immediately set off for London, 
they. reached on Saturday morning. 
Meanwhile the ships sailed tor the River, and 
on Tuesday afternoom anchored in the Gal- 
“Teons, about three miles below Woolwich. 
. Ou Wednesday, at moon, they again sailed, 
aad in a couple of;hours were moored off the 
dock-yard at De d,.amid the cheers of 
hundreds, who linetlthe shore as they pass- 
ed along to their destination. 

On ‘their way up the river, they were 
byarded by several persons of note, and by 
i= kind and anxivus friends, whose meet- 

with their respective relations and per- 

_ ee déar to them, formed a scene altogether 
pelthe most interesting description. Here 
E Sweethearts and Wives far better acted 
evgn ‘at the Haymarket, and the repre- 

itatio#’ prdduced a much more striking ef- 

Y recognitions, the inquiries, the 

; , amd the various expressions of 
rat countenance, and gesture, were at 
one highly entertaining and affecting, and 
we can re | say that we never witnessed a 
‘sight w ded us greater pleasure. 
‘The sides were ascended: and the decks al- 
‘Most growled by the curious who were for- 
e enough to have the privilege of visit- 
the ships, and by those connected with 
the crews. In one part might be seen an ho- 
west Tar embracing his partner with a hearti- 
ess which did credit to a tedious absence, 
aud was certainly without example in the 
whole history of ayuletox fellowship—the 
sai heman intereonrse enjoyed (if it may be 
if. In 


fresh provi- 
es liad justice done to them, 
Here were 





strangers examining} the canoes, large animal 
specimens, and other rarities brought from 
the Arctic regions; and in the long-boats, 
slung upon the deck of each vessel, were six 
or eight of those wolf-looking dogs which are 
so important to the natives, howling and fight- 
ing like wild beasts of the most savage nature. 
We mention these circumstances, not as of any 
consequence to the voyage, but as forming a 
spectacle of so singular aud<interesting a cha- 
racter that we only wish our graphic powers 
were more adequate to its description. On 
arriving at Deptford, most of the officers has- 
tened ashore, and from jan -intimacy with 
some of them we have collected the following 
Digest, for whose irregularities and want of 
proper order, the haste in which it is thrown 
together must be our apology. 


The outward voyage in-1821.was fair and 
prosperous. Passing up Hudson’s Straits, 
the navigators kept near the land on their 
South, and explored the eoast towards Re- 
pulse Bay. The farthest West which they 
attained was 86° of longitude, and the high- 
est latitude only 69° 48’ N } and they finally 
brought up for winter quarters at a small 
isle which they named. Winter Island, in 
82° 53’ W. longitude, and latitude 66° 11’ N. 
By inspecting the common maps, it will be 
seen that they are very faulty in laying down 
both land and water im this direction ; though 
the later and best charts aré somewhat more 
correct. The globe and rt-makers, how- 
ever, will have very little trouble in laying 
down the discoveries. made in the present 
voyage. The chief part of the summer of 
1821 was o¢cnpied in exami epulse Bay, 
and some inlets to the eastw f it, through 
some one or other of which Wey hoped to 
find a passage into the Polar Sea. In this 
they were disappointed, for all the openings 
proved to be only deep inlets, which ran into 
the continent of America. While thus occu- 
pied, early in October thé.sea began to 
freeze; and on the Sth of #hat- month the 
ships were laid up for the winter, in the si- 
tuation noted above. Here at Winter Island, 
the Expedition was frozen up from the 8th of 
October 1821 to the 2d of Ja’ 
sels were within two or thre@handred paces 
of each other; and occupatigns-and amuse- 
ments, similar to those-p in the pre- 
ceding voyage, were resortedito, Weare in- 
formed, however, that the Plays did not go off 
so well; nor were the ships’ companies altoge- 
ther so harmoniously social ag on the former 
occasion. The necessity for maintaining dis- 
cipline, and other canses, to which we need 
not allude, stood in the way of this perfect 
accord and satisfaction. 

One of the principal events which we have 
to notice in this period was.-the beneficial 
effects produced by the system of heating 
the ships with currents of warm air. These 
were directed to every requisite part by 
meaus of metallic tubes, o well did the 
contrivance answer its purpose, that the 
lowest temperature experienced during the 
winter was 35° below zero, Im the second 
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winter it was ten degrees lower, viz. 45° 
below zero ; but this was not near so difficult 
to endure, nor so inconvenient as the cold 
in Capt. Parry’s first._voyage, nor indeed, if 
we are rightly instructed, as that felt in the 
northern stations of the Hudson Bay traders 
on the American Continent. 

The provision cases, we understand, did 
not turn out so well; for, though the meats 
were preserved fresh, they were found to be 
very, insipid on constant. use, and the men 
got as tired of them as they generally do of 
salt provisions. From the quantum of boil- 
ing needed in these preparations, the nutri- 
tive juices are extracted, and the taste so re- 
duced that it is not easy to tell veal from 
beef. They, however, (like French cookery 
done to rags) made a change, and were 80 
far acceptable. 

Fish were caught, and formed another 
more welcome variety. These were chiefly a 
small salmon of about 7 or Slbs weight, of 
which about 300 were taken; the Coal-fish, 
and the Alpine Trout, which latter was found 
in a fresh-water stream on an island to the 
westward of. Winter Island. . This river, 
according to the native accounts, flowed 
from a-lake whence also another river ran 
into the sea on the other side; that is to 
say, one stream flowed in a south-easterly 
direction towards Hudson's Bay, and the 
other in a south-westerly course, towards 
(perhaps) the Polar Sea. The smail fish 
known by the name of the Miller’s Thumb, was 
also in great abundance, and the sea swarm- 
ed with Molusca; but we shall enumerate 
the natural. productions more particularly 
hereafter. 

Nothing occurred, during the first part of 
the winter, deserving of any particular no- 
tice; but one morning, in the beginning of 
February, our people were surprised hy 
the. appearance. of strange forms. upon the 
snow-plain in.their vicinity, and of persons 
running to and fro. This was a tribe of about 
fifty Esquimaux, who were. erecting their 
snow-huts, and taking up their residence at 
a short distance, from the Vessels: At first 
was hoped that this might be Captain 
Franklin’s Expedition, but the hope quickly 
vanished; and the Settlers were found to 
be one of those wandering hordes which roam 
along the shore in search of food, and make 
their habitations wherever it can be obtained 
in sufficient quantity. The great dependence 
of these people upon the produce of the sea 


for their sustenance, necessarily Confines their 
migrations to the coasts, and, except lidstily 
tray across land in any journey occa- 
sionally, it may be presumed from their habits 
that they never establish themselves ten miles 
from the water’s edge. Thus we infer, that 
all the interior parts are totally uninhabited. 
The intercoutge. of the Voyagers with their 
new and peighbours, afforded them 
much and pigth wanted amusement during 
the remainder of the winter; as, never 
having seen Europeans before, their manners 
and customs were quite original, -The snow 





began to melt about the nig-of May, 
and put.an end to their intimacy. - 

In the season of 1822, the vessels having 
steered along the coast to the North, penetrat- 
ed only to the long. of 82° 50’, and lat. 69° 40’; 
and after exploring several inlets, &c. in their 
brief cruise, they were finally for their 
second winter, about a mile apart, in 81° 44’ 
W. long. and lat. 69°21’N. Here, close to 
another small isle, they remained from, the 
24th of September 1822 to the Sth of last 
August. ey had latterly entered a strait 

to the westward. “From the accounts 
of the Esquimanx and their own observations, 
they had every reason to believe that this 
strait separated all the land to the north- 
ward from the continent of America, After 
getting about fifteen miles within the en- 
trance of it, however, they were stopped ‘by 
the ice, but from the persuasion that: they 
were in the right channel for getting to the 
westward, they remained there for oer a 
month, in daily expectation that the ice 
would break up. In this last hope they were 
again quite disappointed, and on the 19th of 
September the sea havin n to freeze, 
they left these straits, and laid the ships up 
in winter quarters near the small island 
alluded to, and called by the Esquimaux 
Tgloolik.: 

From these data it is evident that the Ex- 
pedition has failed in its leading objects. ‘ In 
short, any annual whale-ship might do as 
much as i has been able, with all its perse- 
verance, to accomplish; and we apprehend 
that few or no new lights can be thrown by it 
upon the great questions of science which 
were raised by the former voyages. The 
magnetic ve was not crossed; aid it is cu- 
rious to state, that all the electrical appear- 
ances, lights, halos, meteors, &e. were seen 
to the south. In natural history the acqui- 
sitions are very scanty. We have on our 
table twenty-eight botanical specimens, 
dwarf willow, saxifrage, grasses, mosses, &c, 
which nearly comprehend the stunted vege- 
table world of these northera latitudes. One 
new gull has, we believe, been added to that 
class; but, generally speaking, hardly any 
novelty has been ascertained, or remarkable 
discovery made, in ornithology, piscology, bo- 
tany, or other branch of science. 

In the second winter a more numerous 
tribe of the uimaux, about 150, and in- 
cluding the visiters of the preceding year, 
settled near the ships, and were in daily in- 
tercourse with them. We shall here throw 
be. Nouns what we have learned respecting 
this people. 

They are represented as being peaceable 
and good-natured: not stupid, but not‘emi- 
nent for feeling or intelligence. The first 
tribe lived together on terms of perfect liberty 
and equality; in the second there was an 
Angekok’ or con ror, who exercised a cer- 
tain degree of influence and authority, There 
are po signs of the worship of a Supreme 
Being among them, and do not appear to 
have a perfect idea of One; nor have they 
apparently any religious rites at sor 
burials. An Esquimaux bespeaks his wife while 
sheis yeta child, and when she is of marriage- 
able age she is brought hoime to him, and there 
isa feast on ge wig  koygs ena are 

u simple: nm winter, corpse is 
bs ws Pan 02 over with snow ; ifin mane dag 
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and two or three flat stones at top complete 
rude bx Svein ‘hey are cafe ott 
Ww apy stones or eighty matter to rest 
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on the body; and seem: to:think that even 
after death it may besensible to the oppression. 
They appeared to have some crude notions 
ofa future state; but all their ideas on these 
matters were’so blended with. superstition, 
that they hardly deserve to-be mentioned. 
Two wives were possessed by several of the 
natives,and oneis almost always much younger 
than the other: yet the copartners seemed to 
live on very good terms with one another! The 
children rarely appear to be more than two, 
three, or four in afamily; though six grown- 
up brothers and sisters were met with, They 
live to a good age. Many were above sixty 
years old, and in one case the great-grand- 
mother of a child of seven or eight years was 
a healthy old woman at the head of four gene- 
rations. The stature of the males is about the 
average of five feet, 4, 5, or'6 inches; and 
none exceeded 5ft.10in. Their colour is a 
dirty-looking yellowish white, and their pro- 
portions by no means robust. 

We have mentioned the appearance of 
their snow-houses when first seen : they are 
curiously shaped and constructed, resembling 
three immense beehives grouped together,and 
entered by one long passage by ail the three 
families to whom these yield an abode. [See 
Type below.} A trefoil affords a tolerable idea 
of them. They are about 9 feet in diameter, 
and 7 er 8 feet in height. The passage is 
about 20 feet in length, and so low that you 
must creep along nearly on all-fours, in order 
to reach the hut. This is ingeniously intended 
to exclude the cold air, which it does effec- 
tually, though widened in parts for lodging 
the dogs belonging to the several households, 
and which are stationed in the last sort of anti- 
chamber, before the-entrances turn off to the 
right and left for the two nearest huts. The 
huts themselves are entirely made of square 
blocks of solid snow, with a larger key-block 
at the top of the rotunda. The window is a 
piece of flat transparent ice. Round the in- 
terior runs a seat of the same material as the 
walls, upon which the skins of animals are 
thrown for seats and beds. Beds are also 
made of a plant, on the floor (see farther on.) 
The houses are without any artificial warmth, 
except what is produced by a sort of oil 
lamp, in which they used pieces of dry moss 
for wicks, also hereafter described. 


In the winter of 1822-3, native dwellings 
or huts constructed of bone were also seen.— 
The Esquimanx often eat flesh in a raw state ; 
but it is sometimes cooked, and the women 
almost invariably submit their food to that 
process, The utensils are uncommon, though 
simple. , They ‘consist’ of two vessels of 
stone; generally the pot-stone or lapis-ollaris, 
also used in parts of Germany for. the same 
em eg The lower vessel a good deal resem- 

an English kitchen ash shovel : the upper 
one a trough, of a wide coffin form. In the 
first, which is filled with oil, a number of moss 
wicks float, and are lighted for the fuel. The 
oil is gradually supplied from strings of fat 
hung “P above the flames, the heat of whicli 
melts them into so many reservoirs of grease, 
Tn the second utensil, placed over the fire 
thus made, the meat is stewed. ‘The natives 
aré filthy ia their eating, and hardly reject 
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ny thing, from-the blubber of whale t 
fle of wolf. ‘When hungry, they Aahow 
the carcasses of ten or a dozen of the latter 
which Were killed by our seamen. Their 
food, indeed, consisted chiefly of seal and 
wolves’ flesh; but notwithstanding this, they 
appeared to be perfectly contented, nay, even 
happy. Their dresses were made entirely 
of skins, chiefly those of the rein-deer, 

The lapis-ollaris is originally so soft that it 
may be cut into form with a knife ; and when 
it is not to be found, an extraordinary substi- 
tnte is manufactured into pots and pans, 
This is a cement composed of dogs’ hair, 
seals’ blood, and a particular clay, which soon 
becomes as hard as stone, and bears the 
effects both of oil and fire below and mois- 
ture and stewing above. 

In the beginning of their intercourse, the 
Esquimaux were somewhat reserved, and shy 
of communicating their opinions; but as 
their reserve wore off, they divulged. a nnm- - 
ber of interesting particulars. The women, 
especially, were less secret than the men, 
who:(we may here state by the by) had no 
hesitation in bartering their wives and daugh- 
ters with the sailors, at first for so poor a 
bribe as a nail or two or three beads, and at 
last for the price of a paltry knife. ; 

These females are not, it is true, the most 
lovely objectsin ndtnre. Their features aredis- 
agreeable, ond they have long and harsh, but 
exceedingly black hair. We have been shown 
a map drawn by one of them, (a remarkable 
instance of intelligence), in which she repre- 
sents two islands to the north of the second 
winter’s position of the ships, and others in 
different directions, giving rather sonorous 
names to them all. . The nearest on the 
north is several days’ journey across, and the 
roaming of the Esquimaux tribes is confined 
to these islands, as they never venture upon 
the continent. Every family has a sledge, 
and generally five or six dogs, with which 
they travel with great ease, and hunt. 

They say that their race originally sprang 
from a beneficent female Spirit; and that 
from another wicked female Spirit are de- 
scended the other three creatures who inhabit 
the earth, namely, the Itkali, or Indians, the 
Cablune, or Europeans ; and (after long hesi- 
tation before they would express it) the Dogs 
which they drive! The Itkali they abhor and 
speak of as murderers, who never spare their 
tribes. Of the Cablune they had only heard 
by report, never having seen a European 
till they encountered those in the Fury and 
Hecla; but it is clear from their classing 
them with the Indians and Dogs, that they 
have no very exalted idea of their virtues. 

With their own appellation of Esquimanx 
they are not acquainted, but call them- 
selves Enuee. The other name is understood 
to be a term of reproach, meaning ‘‘ Eaters 
of raw flesh.” 

From the above it appears that they en 
tertain a belief in certain spirits or superior 
beings ; but their notions concernitrg ‘them 
are extremely rude and vague. This was 
displayed by the Angekok. or Conjaror, of 
whom we have spoken. This great man 
was, after much entreafy, prevailed upon 
exhibit his snpernataral powers im the Cap- 
tain’s cabin of one of the ships. He was 
aceompanied by his wife, and began his 
operations by having every glimpse of ex 
ternal light carefully excluded. Still the fire 
emitted a glimmering, and this was covered 
with a thick mat; so that at length all was 





utter darkness. The Angekok then stripped 
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fimself naked, and fay down upon the floor, 
and pretended that he was going to the 
lower regions where the spirits dwell. His 
jncatitations consisted of hardly articnlate 
sounds, not appearing to have any meaning 
‘attached to them, but to be the muttering 
and whining of strange syllables. He also 
tised a kind of ventriloquism; and mo- 
lated his voice so as to give it the effect 
of nearness and greater distance, in the 
depths to which he wished it to be believed 
he had descended. This farce lasted about 
twenty minutes ; and on the re-admission of 
light, ‘the actor gave an account of his ad- 
yentures, and of what the spirits had told 
him. As a proof of the truth of his facts 
and the reality of his colloquies, he produced 
several stripes of fur which one of the spirits 
had fastened on the back of his skin-coat 
since he went dewn—which, indeed, his wite 
had been busily stitching on during the dark 
performance. Yet, by such fables and im- 
stures he maintained his: sway over his 
guorant countrymen, who implicitly credited 
lis inventions and powers. ‘The latter were 
consequently invoked upon all ‘important 
occasions. Thus, for example, when they 
heeame scarce, or rather when the evil ge- 
nits took away trom the waters and the 
earth to her caverns beneath, the animals 
wlich constitute the principal food of the 
Enuee, our Angekok was employed to bring 
them back again. This he accomplished, 
agreeably to his own story, by the following 
teats: He called to his assistance Torngak, 
his Familiar and a friendly spirit, in company 
with whom he journeyed to the realms be- 
low, to combat with the Evil Genius. With 
this aid and by his own address he van- 
quished the enemy, and forced her to submit 
tohis decrees. He then cut off the lower 
joints of her four fingers, aud immediately 
the bears were released, and found their 
Way to the upper regions. His next opera- 
tion was to cut off the second joints, by 
Which the seals were liberated. The excision 
of the upper joints performed a like service 
for the walruses ; and finally, by amputating 
the hand, the whales were freed to revisit 
the shores of the Esquimaux. To substan- 
tiate the truth of this grand exploit, the 
bloody kuife with which the deed had been 
done, is prodacéd, and the re-appearance of 
the bears, seals, walruses, and whales, infal- 
libly follows. : 

An immense value is set upon the testimo- 
nies of supernatural intimacy: thus the An- 
ages declared that he would not exchange 

spirit’s gifts, one of the stripes of fur, for 
any thing that could be offered to him; and 
it was with much difficulty that Capt. Parry 
did prevail upon him to barter one tor some 
highly coveted article; nor would ‘he part 
With any more. 
From the length of time during which the 
natives were daily with them, our people were 
enabled to pick up a rather copious vocaba- 
laty of their langnage. - Some of the journals 
contain from 500 to a larger number of words, 
Their knowledge of figures is very limited— 
five and ten being their most obvious enn- 
merations. When they wish to express the 
former, one liand is ‘held up; the latter, of 
course, requires both: but when the sum ex- 
ceeds that number, the Esquimaux calls on a 
neighbout to help him out, by holding sip one 
ortwo hands as the occasion requires, One of 
our friends related a whimsical anecdote con- 
nected with this sort of dumb-show. He was 
Conversing with a natiye alone, wlio wanted 





to make the and unusual sign of thirty. 
He wcooedingis hed up both hands, and was 
then sadly puzzled how to go farther. It ne- 
ver oceurred to him to break off and. repeat 
the signal in any way ; but at length he = 
pily struck upon ten more by getting the offi- 
cer to raise his digitals. Here were twenty ; 
but the ten to be added was the grand pons 
asinorum of Esquimaux numerals! The diffi- 
culty seemed insuperable, but again his ge- 
nius befriended the calculator; he held up 
one of his teet,—twenty-five! What was to 
be done? like one of the wise men of Gotham, 
our clever native tried to hold up the other 
foot at the same time, and his efforts te have 
all his limbs simultaneously in the air were the 
most ludicrous that can be imagined. But it 
could not be ed ; and it was not without 
an immensity of trouble that the proposed 
iumber was finally expressed by the four hands 
and one foot each of the conversing parties. 

Other characteristic traits of these simple 
people may be told in this place. The wives 
of two of them,.one with a baby suckling 
(which nutriment they supply for several 
years,) were taken on board the vessels for 
medical treatment, both being in the last 
stages of disease.’ It was indeed too late to 
save them; and they died. The husband ot 
the mother evinced some distress, and howled 
a little when she expired; but very soon 
seemed to forget ‘his loss. Yet he attended 
very sedulously fo the proceedings of the 
Cablunz. They enveloped the body de- 
cently, as is done with sailors, in a hammock, 
and dug a grave for its reception. ‘To this it 
was borne, accompanied by the husband, who 
manitested much uneasiness. At last he 
made himself understood that he was afflicted 
by the confinement of the corpse. Having 
ebtained a knife, he was permitted to gratity 
his own feelings, and he cat all the stitches 
which held the hammock together down the 
front, so as to give a kind of liberty to the 
dead form, The covering in of the grave with 
earth and stones+seemed also to givé him 
pain; but he asked leave to bury the living 
child with its dead: mother. The reason as- 
signed for this horrid proposal was, that 
being a female no woman would take the 
trouble to nurse it, as that was never done 
among them. If it had been a boy, perhaps 
some one might have adopted and reared it. 
In fact, the infant, without sustenance, did 
die on the ensuing day, and was placed at 
the disposal of its parent, who drew it away 
in his siedge to a short distance, and raised 
a small mound of snow over its lifeless corpse. 

it is curious to remark, that while they 
dislike the idea of hurting the dead by put- 
ting any thing heavy opon them, they feel 
no regret at the consequence of their own in- 
sufficient mode of sepulture—the dragging of 
the bodies from their slight snow-tombs to be 
torn to pieces and devoured by dogs and 
wolves, as was frequently witnessed by our 
men, who, when the spring dissolved the 
snow, had to dig graves for the mutilated re- 
mains of several of the native corpses thus 
exposed to view. There was a considerable 
mortality among thent ; no fewer than sixteen, 
old and-young, dying within the few months 
they spent near the Expedition in its 
second winter. 

In the management of the canoe, the Es- 
quimaux aré very expert. They are amaz- 
ingly light, and formed of skin over whale- 
bone. The largest which Captain P. obtained 
is 26 feet in length; and we obseryéd ano- 
ther, between’ decks fn the Hecla, which is 


19 feet long and -eniy 19 inches in width 
half of whieh are in the depth. : 

In these the Native pursues his marine 
chase, and spears the fish and fowl. The 
spear is double-pointed with bone, about six 
or seven inches in length, and barbed. The 
shaft is of very light wood, five or six feet 
long, and below the handle, or part by which 
it is thrown, are three other barbed bones, 
standing out a few inches from the wood, 
and calculated to strike the prey, should the 
bi-forked point miss. They kill at twenty 
yards distance. The bow and arrow is also 
employed in killing game and wild animals, 
The arrows are pointed with stone, smoothed 
into a lance-head. shape by friction against 
other stones. 

A method of catching seals (and, if we re- 
member correctly, fish aiso,) through a hole 
in the ice,.is one of the most dexterous of 
£squimaux contrivances: A line is let down, 
at the end of which is fastened a small piece 
ot white bone or tooth, ubove an inch jong, 
cut into a rude fish-form, and having two 
morseis of pyrites stuck into it to resemble 
eyes. This bait is drawn through the water, 
and when seals or other prey approach to 
examine it, the watchful native spears them 
trom above. 

The knives used by the women are cu- 
riqusly constructed, and as cleverly employed 
in skinning animals and earving victuals as 
the instraments of hunting are by the men. 
They resemble a small cheese or saddier’s 
knite; the iron or cutting part being semi- 
circular, and inserted iu a bone handle. The 
whole is three or four inches long, and the 
edge three or four inches in breadth. With 
these they carve away underhanded in a very 
dexterous style. 

Spectacles are another of their articlés, 
which struck us as curious and weil contrived. 
They tonsist of a piece of wood scraped thin, 
like a bandage, and perforated with two 
narrow horizontal slits, something‘like  pig’s 
eyes, whete we would have glasses; a rim 
about an ifch broad projects in the same 
direction as that of a hat would; and this 
simple mechanical: process, ‘tied about the 
head, protects the eyes from the drifting 
snow and spicule, and improves the sharp- 
ness of the sight. 

Having already stated the longitudes, 
latitudes, and periods of sailing and winter- 
ing, we shall not deem it necessary to go 
much into the details ot the Expedition, which 
has in fact neither added much to geography, 
nor been able to explore’ farther than was 
done by Middleton and preceding navigators, 
The last year seems to have been so uupro- 
dactive, that the ships might as weil have 
returned home in the autumn of 1822; but 
it is not the character of British seamen to 
desist while the slightest prospect of success 
can be entertained. Ourown opinionis, that 
there may be many openings into the Polar 
Sea, and ‘that‘probabily the’ best, ‘after all, is 
in ‘Lancaster Sound, and where Capt. Ross 
showed the way, but did ‘not paraue it. 
oi the course taken ‘upon the present 
oétasion' does not appear to have’ answered 
the expectations formed, or to promise any 
advantageous results for future attempts, 
should sach be presevereéd in.” 

The Inlet where the second winter was 
spent, presented a solid mass of everlasti 
ice. It is about ten mites in breadth: its 
length (of course, not having been traversed) 
uncertain. The ebb tide is from the South- 
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channels ran through it, but not wide enough 
to work a ship. While they lay here, and in- 
deed during the voyage, the vessels do not 
seem to have encountered much danger from 
the ice ; at any rate ~~ have pitched and 
painted them in coming home, so as to make 
them look fresh and well in the Thames. 
About the bows, wenoticed some rather harsh 

ing, and the bolt-heads sticking out a 
few inches from the wood, In one instance, 
we were informed, a field of ice coming down 
at the rate of about two miles an hour, al- 
most lifted the Hecla out of the water, and 
snapped five of the strongest cables and ropes 
by which she was moored. 

The absence of the sun was experienced 
for about a month. In June (the 9th) the 
first flower was seen: a small but richly co- 
loured blue of the Saxifrage genus. 

Te beguile the tedious time, our country- 
men occasionally lived in tents on shore, and 
hunted, shot, and fished, for the general con- 
sumption. Rein-deer were sometimes killed ; 
the carcass of the largest weighed (without 
offal) 150 lbs. These were very acceptable 
to the ships’ companies ; but their fresh pro- 
visions were not always so dainty as venison. 
The hearts, livers, and kidneys of whales 
and walrusses (brought by the Esquimaux) 
were not irreconcileable to European pa- 
lates ; and many a hearty meal was made on 
these, not very delicate, dishes. According 
to the report of the natives, there were rein- 
deer on the large island towards the north. 
No musk oxen were seen in any part; and 
from the same authority it was gathered that 
they only appeared to the westward of the 
longitude to which the Expedition penetrated. 

Of birds there were prodigious numbers ; 
but their flesh was of a fishy and unpleasant 
taste: it was made nevertheless to serve at 
times, to vary the Arctic cuisine. 

Gardening was another expedient for occu- 

ing the time, and supplying the table. 

ustard and cress were grown as on the pre- 
ceding voyage, and served out to the men in 
considerable quantities, to the great benefit 
of their health. Indeed, the looks of the 
crews bear testimony to their careful treat- 
ment in this respect; for we never saw a set 
of more healthy and well-conditioned fellows 
set out on, still less return from, a long sea 
trip.* Their loss, aa has been mentioned 
in the newspapers, amounted to five men in 
the two years and a half, The first two died 
in the Fury within twenty-four hours of each 
other, in 1822, the one of internal inflam- 
mation, and the other of a consumption of 
long standing. They were consigned to one 
grave ; and a tumulus of stones placed over 
their bones; their names, &c. being engraved 
on one of the largest. Soon afterwards, a 
sailor of the Hecla fell from the mast, and 
dislocated his neck. He died on the spot. 
Last spring, another. sailor died of dysentery 
in the same ship; and about six weeks ago, 
Mr. wi ge Fag yy fell a victim to the 
scurvy, while on passage home. We re- 
member his person on ellen. He was a 
stout, good-looking seaman ; and we 
believe a native of Northumberland. 

Tt does not ar that any far excursions 
were attempted the ships, overland, in 
any direction. ‘The chief journey was per- 
formed by Lieutenant Hoppner, and a party 
under his command, in consequence of news 


brought by the Esquimaux that two ships had 
been wrecked last year (1822) five days’ jour- 
ney to the north-east, where the wrecks still 
remained. The truth of this report was con- 
firmed by the staves, cask-heads, and iron, in 
their possession. They represented that the 
crews had gone away in boats ; whither, no 
one could tell, To ascertain who the suf- 
ferers were, Lieut. Hoppner and his party 
set out, accompanied by the natives as guides ; 
but, after travelling a few days, the latter 
declared they would proceed no farther. 
They pointed to the line in which they said 
the ships would be found, and told their as- 
sociates they might go without them ; but the 
risk of following this counsel was too great, 
and the Europeans returned, after a fruitless 
march. 

In these journeys, and their continual mi- 
grations, the value of the Esquimaux dog is 
witnessed. These strong and hardy animals 
draw the country sledges at the rate of five 
miles, and more, an hour. Nor is this per- 
formed with a light weight attached to them. 
Eight in harness will draw three or four per- 
sons with ease and speed in this manner. 
On one occasion an anchor and stock, weigh- 
ing about a ton, was dragged to its destina- 
tion by fifteen or sixteen of them ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, they are fully equal to a load 
of oue hundred weight per dog. 

They are also bold and vigorous in the 
chace. With them the Esquimaex hunts the 
great white Polar bear; and some of those 
bronght to England carry the scars of their 
prowess in this way,. They seize their ad- 
versary hy his long shaggy hair, and worry 
and detain him till their masters come up 
with their spears to end the conflict. 

Those in the ships, twelve or fourteen in 
number, are large creatures of various colours, 
tan, grey, but mostly black with white spots 
over the eyes and on the feet and tip of the 
tail. They are exceedingly fierce, and more 
like wolves than dogs. They do not bark, 
but snarl, growl, and howl in a savage man- 
ner. A good many died in consequence of 
the heat, on their way to England; and 
though Wednesday was a cold October day, 
the survivors were panting as if they had ex- 
hausted themselves with running. In the 
Hecla was one dog bred between the Esqui- 
maux dog and a lurcher taken out from this 
country. She had six female pups, and the 
specimen we saw is now a fine powerful ani- 
mal, and quite tame. It gave a singular proof 
of its sagacity in the river: A lighter came 
alongside with some casks of fresh water, 
into which it immediately leapt over the side, 
and ran from cask to cask, trying to get its 
head into abung-hole. This being impossible, 
one of the men good-humouredly drew a 
bowl full for it, which it dispatched with evi- 
dent delight, and then begged for another 
draught. This it also obtained, drank it 
nearly all, and with signs of gratification and 
thankfulness made its way back into the ship. 

On their native soil, however, these fero- 
cious animals are often destroyed by the still 
more ferocious wolves. The latter hunt in 
packs, and even drag the dogs from the huts 
to devour them. Attracted by the scent, 
they were always prowling about our vessels, 
and daringly carried off whatever came in 
their way. Thirteen of them were seen in 
one pack ; all of which were trapped and 
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+, Itis said that several British Whalers of this 
period bave not been heard of; but we are not 
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slain, It was of these the hungry Esquimaux 
made their dinners. At one time they bore 
away a dog from the Fury, in spite of the pur- 
suit of the men. 

The animals which may be enumerated 
besides are, bears, foxes, rein-deer, hares 
lemmings, the white ermine, and the marmot. 

The birds are, the swan, the beautiful king 
duck, the eider duck, the long-tailed duck, 
the silver Arctic duck, &c. &c. Gulls of 
every kind, the Arctic diver, the loom, the 
red-throat, guillemots, the snow bunting, the 
ptarmigan ; ravens, snowy owls, and hawks; 
birds ot song, with a short low chirping note, 
the Siberian lark and the Lapland finch. 

The insect creation is very limited. There 
are about six species of flies; the mosquito, 
very troublesome, but existing only about 
one month; the wild bee, i.e. the large 
black and not our hive-bee ; the spider; the 
butterfly, a small kind of the golden; and 
the white moth. 

The water teems, as we have stated, with 
molusca, the food for the enormous whale 
and other species of fish. There is also 
another minute creature in extraordinary 
abundance ; we mean the small shrimp, 
which is known by the name of the Sea-lonse, 
These performed a very curious office to the 
naturalists in the Expedition, and their use- 
fulness was very droily discovered. An officer 
one day was desirous of preparing a Solan goose 
for cooking, and in order to reduce its salt- 
ness he plunged it through an ice-hole into 
the water; but alas! next morning, when 
the goose was to be drawn up for spitting, 
nothing but the skeleton appeared. The sea- 
lice had picked its bones as clean as any 
anatomist could have scraped them, and thus 
finely prepared it for any collection of na- 
tural history which might want such a speci- 
men! The hint was not lost, for, after this 
time, whatever skeletons or bones required 
polishing, were submitted to the lice ope- 
rators, and so diligent were they in executing 
the task confided to them, they would eata 
sea-horse’s head clean in a couple of nights! 

In the Botanical department we have al- 
ready mentioned the hortus siccus, which 
has been so kindly presented to us. Hardly 
one of the plants exceeds two or three inches 
in height, and the flowers are all small. 
Yet some of them are very pretty-; and they 
bloom in such profusion as entirely to enamel 
their wild and drear locality, for a season of 
two or three months. The most remarkable 
which we observe among our specimens, 
besides the early blue saxifrage, is the an- 
dromeda, of which the natives make their 
beds; and the potentilla or wild tansey, the 
roots of which they eat. This we believe 
is also done in some of the most northern 
Scottish Isles: it is @ very minute plant, not 
more than two inches in height, and the 
root not larger than that of a single corn- 
stalk. The andromeda is wiry, like heath. 
All the flowers are yellow or blue ; and we 
find the poppy, one resembling a cowslip, 
one with a curious berry seed, several of 
saxifrage, grasses, a beautiful. bright yellow 
moss, &c. &c. among our specimens. 

On the voyage home, the ships touched at 
Winter Island, and were surprised to find 
their garden vegetables thriving. Whether 
the plants had resown themselves or sprung 
again from the roots, could not be ascer- 
tained, but the singular fact of salads and 
peas growing spontaneously on the arctic 
circle was ¢xhibited to the wonder of the 
visiters, 
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“On leaving the Esquimaux, some muskets 
of small worth were given them; and one na- 
tive and his wife were willing to have come 
to England, but the trouble and uncertainty 
of restoring them to their own country pre- 
vented their voyage. An axe, and still better 
a saw, would console them for any disap- 

intment. 

We have now related, we are persuaded, 
nearly all the principal occurrences which at- 
tended this interesting Expedition. For the 
want of order and polish, our circumstances 
will, we trust, obtain ‘pardon ; and especially 
as our information, though hastily put toge- 
ther, and not much extended by descriptions, 
js very complete in its character, and may be 
relied upon as accurately embracing nearly all 
the leading features of a Voyage, than which 
none ever excited a stronger public feeling. 
Anxious to gratify this, we have done our 
utmost endeavour, and cannot but hope that 
it will afford very general satistaction.* 


* Since writing this account, and on looking 
over our brief memoranda, &c., we are reminded 
of eight or ten specimens of fossils and minerals, 
A dark piece of iron pyrites is that with which the 
natives strike sparks among dry moss, to light their 
fires. We have also on our desk a part of the 
yolk of a sea-bird’s egg, as prepared by the Esqui- 
maux to keep for food. It is as hard and trans- 
parent as amber, for which it might readily be 
mistaken. A model of a canoe ingeniously made 
by a native, and only fourteen inches long, is also 
among our stores. It does credit to their skill; 
but not so much as a female’s reticule (if we may 
call it) made of ducks’ feet curiously disposed in a 
neat circular shape, and the toes hanging out like 
tags or tassels. ‘This is a very singular piece of 
workmanship, and looks well. Small bottles of 
matting woven closely, and of an elegant form, are 
among their manufactures; and the stringing, on 
threads of fish-fibres, of the teeth of foxes, 
wolves, &c. for female ornaments, does not always 
betray a bad taste, however common the materials 
are. Images of bone, an inch or an inch anda 
half long, afford no high notion of the native 
talents for carving in ivory—they just so far re- 
semble the human shape as to show they were 
meant to represent it. 

One petrifaction of the back-bone of a fish is in 
our collection, and extremely curious, 
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Poetical Sketches, $c. By Alaric A. Watts. 
12mo. pp. 144. London, Hurst & Co. 
Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1823. 

Reviewers are often charged with partiality 

for their friends : we fear that in the present, 

as well as in many other instances during our 
seven years apprenticeship, we might be too 
justly accused of the opposite offence—the 
neglect of those with whose talents we were 
most familiar, and who had reason to antici- 

Pate an early public recognition of the 

merits which they were aware we privately 

appreciated and admired. The author, whose 
little volume we now take up, is in this pre- 
dicament. Several of his productions have 


appeared in the Lite Gazette ; 
that we, at least, we | ag Beas 


; thought them highly de- 
serving. We have long enjoyed the pleasure 
of reading them in this collected shape, while 


circulated among the writer’s friends ; and 
yet we are among the last to hail their publi- 
ation, and give their character to the world. 


eed is now hardly 
has already decided, and the book 


necessary, for 


. the public 





is popular. The very manner of its appear- 
ance affords an unusual proof of these facts: 
for itis owing to the loud encomiums from 
every quarter lavished upon the limited pri- 
vate edition, that Mr. Watts has been encou- 
raged to print the new impression. As a 
poet, he may therefore class himself with 
elected monarchs: he has not his privilege 
and dignity by descent or through his own am- 
bition, but in consequence of the public voice, 
and the call of his country. This isa proud dis- 
tinction, and he has cause to be proud of it. 
But in this Number of the Gazette, occupied 
as it is, we have no room for comment, and 
shall barely justify our opinion of the taste, 
good feeling, and pathos, here displayed, by 
quoting a few brief examples of Mr. Watts’ 
Muse. 

Female beauty is finely touched in a poem 
called The Profession :— 

O’er her white brow her wandering hair descends 

In rich unbraided rings ;—a coronal 

Of lilies wreathed amid each clustre, lends 

An added grace; and as at evening’s fall 

Day struggles with the annihilating pall 

That darkness would shed o’er it, so the gleam 

Of her transparent forehead shines through all 

The chesnut curls that shadow it :—so stream 

With tremulous light the rays that from her 

deep eyes beam. 


Hers is that nameless loveliness that sinks 
On the beholder’s heart ; and if he seeks, 
Whilst his full glance her blaze of beauty drinks, 
To know where lurks the charm which thus 
bespeaks 
His passionate admiration—if in cheeks 
Of rose, or ruby lips, or violet eyes! — 
It is in vain ;—not in the separate streaks 
Of that rich bow of gathered beauty lies 
The spell of power, but in its full united dyes. 
We insert the whole of a Sketch from real 
life, as a fair specimen of the author’s ge- 
nius— 
’Tis said she once was beautiful ;—and still, 
(For ’tis not years that can have wrought her ill,) 
Deep rays of loveliness around her form 
Beam, as the rainbow that succeeds the storm, 
Brightens a glorious ruin. In her face, [trace 
Though something touched by sorrow, you may 
The all she was, when first in life’s young spring, 


* | Like the gay bee-bird on delighted wing, 


She stooped to cull the honey from each flower 

That bares its breast in joy’s luxuriant bower! 

O’er her pure forehead, pale as moonlit snow, 

Her ebon locks are parted,—and her brow 

Stands forth like morning from the shades of night 

Serene, though clouds hang over it. The bright 

And searching glance of her Ithuriel eye, 

Might even the sternest hypocrite defy 

To meet it unappalled ;—’twould almost seem, 

As though, epitomized in one deep beam, 

Her full collected soul upon the heart, 

Whate’er its mask, she strove at once to dart; 

And few may brave the talisman that’s hid 

"Neath the dark fringes of her drooping lid. 
Patient in suffering, she has learned the art 

To bleed in silence and conceal the smart, 

And thence, though quick of feeling, hath been 

deemed 

Almost as cold and loveless as she seemed ; 

Because to fools she never would reveal _—[heal. 

Wounds they would probe—without the power to 

No,—whatsoe’er the visions that disturb 

The fountain of her thoughts, she knows to curb 

Each outward sign of sorrow, and suppress— 

Even to a sigh—all tokens of distress. 

Yet some, perhaps, with keener vision than 

The crowd, that pass her by unnoted, can, 


ae alhecia ee mdiaaefiomae 
Through well dissembled smiles, at times, discern 
A settled anguish that would seem to burn 

The very brain it feeds upon; and when 

This mood of pain is on her, then, oh! then, 

A more than wonted paleness of the check,— 
And, it may be, a flitting hectic streak,— 

A tremulous motion of the lip or eye,— 

Are all that anxious friendship may descry, 


Reserve and womanly pride are in her look, 
Though tempered into meekness: she can brook 
Unkindness and neglect from those she loves, 
Because she feels it undeserved ; which proves 
That firm and conscious rectitude hath power 
To blunt Fate’s darts in sorrow’s darkest hour. 
Ay, unprovoked, injustice she can bear 
Without a sigh—almost without a tear, 

Save such as hearts internally will weep, 

And they ne’er rise the burning lids to steep ; 
But to those petty wrongs which half defy 
Human forbearance, she can make reply 
With a proud lip, and a contemptuous eye, 


There is a speaking sadness in her air, 
A hue of languor o’er her features fair, 
Born of no common grief; as though Despair 
Had wrestled with her spirit—been o’erthrown,— 
And these the trophies of the strife alone. 
A resignation of the will, a calm 
Deriv'’d from pure religion (that sweet balm 
For wounded breasts) is seated on her brow, 
And ever to the tempest bends she now, 
Even as a drooping lily, which the wind 
Sways as it lists. The sweet affections bind 
Her sympathies to earth ; her peaceful soul 
Has long aspired to that immortal goal, 
Where pain and anguish cease to be our lot, 
And the world’s cares and frailties are forgot ! 


The Eolian Harp is another sweet exam- 
ple, but we can only give its opening— 
Harp of the winds! what music may compare 
With thy wild gush of melody !—Or where, 
’Mid this world’s discords, may we hope to meet 
Tones like to thine—so soothing and so sweet! 


a Harp of the winds! When Summer’s Zephyr 
wings 

His airy flight across thy tremulous strings, 

As if enamoured of his breath, they move 

With soft low murmurs,—like the voice of Love 

Ere passion deepens it, or sorrow mars 

Its harmony with sighs !—All earthborn jars 

Confess thy soothing power, when strains like these 

From thy bligs-breathing chords are borne upon 
the breeze ! 


The annexed Sonnet has been quoted every 


where, but we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of repeating it— 


The First-Born. 

Never did music sink into my soul 
So ‘silver sweet,’ as when thy first weak wail 
On my ’rapt ear in doubtful murmurs stole, 
Thou child of love and promise !—What a tale 
Of hopes and fears, of gladness and of gloom, 
Hung on that slender filament of sound! 
Life’s guileless pleasures, and its griefs profound 
Seemed mingling in th of doom, 
Thy bark is lanched, and lifted is thy sail 
Upon the weltering billows of the world ; 
But oh! may winds far gentler than have hurled 
My struggling vessel on, for thee prevail: 
Or, if thy voyage must be rough,—mayst thou 
Soon scape the storm and be—as blest as Tam now ! 

From these far too brief extracts, our 
readers may judge, that for tenderness, true 
feeling, and poetical taste, very few of our 
living Bards advance claims to regard supe- 
rior to those unfolded jn this and mo- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


CAPTAIN CRUISE’S NEW ZEALAND. 
One Vol. 8v0.—2d Paper. 

THE strange matters disclosed in our first 
Paper on this entertaining volume having ex- 
cited much attention, we enter the more wil- 
lingly on the easier task of finishing onr de- 
ase towards it. Among the customs of New 
PH aor me that of the wometi cutting their 
tsh with shells, on the death of one of their 
tribe, is common. to many Savage nations ; 
that, of every man who has a musket firing it 
immediately, as a salute to the departed 
epieity. is more peculiar to this island. In 
ve minutes; the slashing of the one and the 
en of the other, and the occasion of 
oth, are forgotten in romps and merriment. 

The following are also curious habits. 
‘ “ The belief in the re-appearance of the 
ead is universal among the New Zealanders: 
they fancy they hear their deceased retatives 
cooing to them, when the wind is high ; 
whenever sey. pass the place where a man 
has been murdered, it is customary for each 
person to throw a stone upon it; and the 
same practice is observed by all those who 
visit a cavern at the North Cape, through 
which the spirits of departed men are sup- 
Lace to pass on their way to a future 
“ In alluding to their superstitions, it may 
not be irrelevant to aheuave. that they ascri ob 
the most fatal consequences to the act of eat- 
ing in their houses 


.., “+ ddughter of King George being ver: 
ill, food was occasionally norton to her frou 
poor were urged on no 


the ship ; and her 
account to permit her to expose herself to 
= open air; but the injunction could not 

© complied with ; and in the most inclement 
weather she was obliged to abandon her hat 
whenever she had occasion to eat. 


s Consequences no less calamitons are sup- 
posed to await those who enter a house where 
any article of animal food is suspended over 
their heads. A dead pigeon, or a piece of 
pork hung from the roof, was abetter protec- 
tion from molestation than a sentinel; and 
latterly this practice has been followed by our 
people, who lived on shore, with great suc- 
ot whenever they wished to be free from 
the intrusion of the natives, - - - 


“ The custom of preserving heads is uni- 
versal among .these islanders. The bring 
them back from their wars, in the Fest in- 
Stance, as a pe ag and, in the event of 
peace, to restore them to ‘the party from 
whom they had taken them : an interchange 
of heads being a common article in their 
treaties of reconciliation. They now barter 
them to the Europeans for a trifle.” 

Our gramblers miglit wish to suggest this 
kind of cerémony, instead of the gift of dia- 
mond snuff boxes to paeificating ambassadors. 
In one instance, an invading tribe, headed 
by one Poro, brought to another chief, Tepe- 
sto, Sp brother’s head, which had been kept 
by Poro since he slew him in battle: it was 
restored to his father and family, to show that 
Poro did not come hostilely. 

a Of the effects produced by the Chiris- 
oe tee - — the vey cong we regret 
accoutts ate ‘not * 
able, ‘ The natives ( s Cykuet 
ing too well that the és are.in their 


power, commit extensiv 
oe e depredations upon 


unfrequently aggravating their ex- 
tortions by acts of gross Invalty tadeed ta 
always found. the tribes among whom our 


Captain C.) kwow- | foll 


countrymen: lived, more troublesome than 
whom we met with elsewhere. - - - 

- In visiting. the missionary settlement at 
Tippoona, we learned that a very shocking 
murder had been committed there during our 
absence at Shukehanga. A female slave be- 
longing to one of the chiefs, whom he had ill- 
treated, was said, in the bitterness of her 
heart, to have cursed him, a crime in that race 
never forgiven ; and; as she was standing on 
the beach opposite to the settlers’ houses, he 
walked up to her; and with one blow of his 
mearée (or club) laid her dead at his feet. 
Tliere is a pool of fresh water close to the 
house of Mr. King, a missionary, to which the 
body was immediately carried. | The entrails 
were taken out, it was divided into quarters, 
atid washed perfectly clear. The chief then 
threw it into a canoe, and, with some of his 
tribe, crossed over to a neighbouring island 
to devour it. This horrible act was perpe- 
trated in the presence of some of the mis- 
sionaries.”” ‘ 

The Shukehanga here alluded to, had not 
been before visited by Europeans. A priest 
of this part of the country affords a tolerable 
sample of the native character. 

“The day after we arrived, one of the 
natives whom we had brought round from the 
Bay of Islands announced his intention of 
leaving us. This man called himself the 
priest and the pilot of Shnkehanga, and was 
stipposed by hiis tribe to have power over 
the winds: and the waves; an influence, 
which, when he was asked to exert during 
the late gale, he declined, by saying, that 
‘he could not do so in the Dromedary, but 
that‘if he were in his own canoe, at his word, 
the storm would instantly abate.’ 

‘During his stay in the ship there cer- 
tainly was nothing of a very sacred character 
about him; he was, by far, the wildest of his 
companions, and, unfortunately, on the morn- 
ing fixed for his-departare, a soldier having 
missed his jacket, there was so great a suspi- 
cion of the pilot's honesty, that the sentinel 
at the gangway took the liberty of lifting up 
his mat, as he prepared to go down the side, 
and discovered the stolen property under it. 
The jacket was of course taken from him; 
and as the only excuse he had to offer for his 
misconduct was, that he had lost a shirt that 
had been given to him, and that he considered 
himself authorised to get remuneration in 
any way he could, he was dismissed without 
those presents which were given to the 
others.” . 

’ One of thie chiefs adopted a novel fashion 
of medsuring the ship. 

“He was in his war canoe, paddled by 
tliirty men, and attended by another canoe, 
carrying nearly the same number of his tribe. 
He aloné came up the side ; and, after gazing 
about. for some time, proceeded to measure 
the ship from stem to stern. This he effected 
by Pihyighseg | himself upon the’ deck, and 
marking upon it the distance between his 
feet and the extreme ends of his hands, 
Which he extefidéd as fat beyond his- head 
as he. could, counting at the same time. the 
number of prostrations he had made. When 
he had got the fength, he ascertained in the 
same way the bréadth of the vessel, and an- 
nounced {t from the poop to his astonished 
Owers, who wat in their canoes, and pa- 
tiently waited the return of their chief.” 

Tattooing, as those who have seen the 
bakéd heads in Londo know, is carried to 
great perfection in New Zealand. Our author 
(had an opportunity of seeing it performed on 








a young native: the operation is styled the 
amoco,* and is thus described. 

** He lay upon his back, with his head 
resting upon the knees of the operator, who 
sat upon the ground, and for whose guidance 
the intended form of the amoco had been pre- 
viously traced in black lines upon the patient’s 
face. The point of the tattooing chisel was 
about half a quarter of an inch wide; it was 
made of the wing-bone of an albatross, and 
fastened in a transverse wooden handle. Be. 
fore each incision the instrument was dipped 
in a calabash of charcoal and water, and then, 
laid on the part, and lightly struck with a bit 
of stick not larger than a common pencil. As 
the lines of the amoco became more contract- 
ed, a narrower instrument was used. Though 
the blood gushed out at every puncture, the 
patient bore the operation with perfect com- 
posure; and whatever the pain might have 
been’ at the time, the inflammation that fol, 
lowed. and continued for many days was quite 
frightful. - - 

“©The New Zealanders exhibit as much 
variety in features as the Europeatis ; there 
is little national character in their counte- 
nances, which, before they come to the agé 
for being tattooed, maybe called regular and 
pleasing ; at least, several of them whom we 
saw before they had undergoné that opera: 
tion were very handsonie. ‘Fhe lines of thé 
tattooing vary in the different tribes; and, 
when an individual attains his twentieth 
year, he is considered utmantly, ifhe has not 
enduted patt of this painful process. He 
bears it with surprising fortitude; and itis 
renewed occasionally, as the lines become 
faintet by time, to the latest period of his 
lifé. Jetoro, who returned to: New Zealand 
in the Dromedary, was re-tattooed soon after 
his arrival; and when Wheety, who was half 
Anglictsed by a long resi e gst us, 
was fold that he ought not to adopt this 
frightfal custom of his countrymen, he said, 
‘if he did not, he should be despised, and 
perhaps taken for a woman.’ The inflamma- 
tion that follows the tattooing is so very great 
that it is on all occasions gradually perform- 
ed; many months, and sometimes years, 
elapse béfore the face is completely finished ; 
and though the process distigures the natives 
in their youth, it completely conceals the ra- 
vages of age.” 

When the Dromedary strack’on a rock, a 
native described the ship as ‘* lying down, 
and very sick ;” and the wiurderer, George, 
“ when passing by the wreck of the Boyd 
with some of the officers of the Dromedary, 

jointed at it, and remarked to them in his 
boeken English, ‘ That’s my ship ;’ ‘ she is 
very sorry ;’ ‘ she is crying ;’ but i no in- 
stance did he express any compunction for 
the horrible crime of which he had been 
guilty.” . 

That such savages, from the chiefs to the 
lowest of tlie tribe, surrendered their women 
to the sailors indiscriminately is not surprising. 
We can only allude to oné rather pathetic 
instance of the consequences of this practice. 
A soldier, in a drunken oes mortally 
wounded a seaman named Aldridge. A na- 
tive girl, the danghter of a chief, had lived 
for some months with the former, “and it ap- 
pearing pradent to remove her from the ship, 
she complied with the order for her departure 
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with much reluctance. From the time the un- 
fortanate man had been putin confinement till 
the.present moment, she had scarcely left his 
side or ceased to cry; and having beer told 
that he must inevitably be hanged, she pur- 
chased some flax from the natives along-side, 
and, making arope of it, declared thatif such 
should be his fate, she would put a similar 
termination to her own existence; nor is 
there the slightest doubt that, in conformity 
to the customs of her. country, she would 
have executed her intention. 

Though turned out of the ship, she re- 
mained alongside in a canoe ‘rom sunrise to 
sunset, and no remonstrances or presents 
could induce her to go away. When the 
Dromedary went to the Bay of Islands, she 
followed us over-land, and again taking up 
her station near that part of the vessel in 
which she supposed her protector was im- 
prisoned, she remained there even in the 
most desperate weather, and resumed her 
daily lamentation for his anticipated fate un- 
til we finally sailed from New Zealand.” 

With this, the most interesting anecdote 
we can find of these people, we shail take 
our leaye of Captain Crnise’s entertaining 
volume, .A few of his trifling diurnal entries 
might have been spared, but the, book is by 
no means long, and we rather find fault with 
his taste, thau with his tediousness in this 
respect ; having been altogether much amused 
by the publication. 





DOCTOR THACHER’S JOURNAL, 
We were obliged to break off last week in 
the mid-career of Doctor Thacher’s Boston 
facts of verity and importance in his story of 
the revolutionary war. They are teo good, 
however, to be quitted abruptly in dull times ; 
and we resume. the thread— 

“ General. Prescott, who was taken at 
Rhode Island by Colonel Barton, on his ronte 
through Connecticnt, called at a tavern to 
dine ; the Jandlady brought on the table. a 
dish of succatash, boiled corn and beans; the 
general, unaccustomed to such kind of food, 
with much warmth exclaimed, ‘ What, do you 
treat.us with the food of hogs?’ and taking 
the dish from.the table, emptied the contents 
over the floor. . The landlord being informed 
of this, soon entered with his horsewhip, and 
gave the general a severe chastisement. 
After the general was exchanged, and he re- 
sumed his command on the island, the inhabi- 
tants of Nantucket deputed Dr. Gilston to 
negotiate some concerns with General Pres- 
cott, iv behalf of the town. Prescott treated 
the: Doctor very cavalierly, and gave as the 
cause, that. the. Doctor: looked so like that 
d—d Jandlord, who horsewhipped him in Con- 
necticut, that he could not treat him with 
civility, + -.- 

“Captain. Houdin, commonly pronounced 
Udang, is a Frenchman of singular manners 
and character, and ludicrous im bis personal 
appearance, being rather tall but slender ; 
his features are sharp and irregular, com- 
plexion dark, with small jet black eyes. His 
long hair is:brought im a braid to the top of 
his head, which is constantly covered with 
powder; he is never seen without his small 
sword, nor in conversation without a display 
of vanity and affectation. He converses in 
broken English, with rapid articulation, often 
perverting words from their legitimate mean- 
ings Dy. Thomas and Udang have at com- 
mand. an inexhaustible fund. of merriment 
and ‘humour, and. Udang once said to the 
docter, ‘ you can take me off better than I can 





myself.’ On a retarn from Boston, in 1780, 
he related some incidents that to 
him, which have frequently been repeated to 
aid in festive mirth. Some wag knowing his 
vanity and affectation of ‘consequence, had 
ae a negre wench to make a familiar 
address to him in some public place. This 
was a severe mortification, and destroyed all 
the comforts of his visit. In answer to an 
inquiry how he liked Boston, this vexation 
was uppermost in his mind. ;‘[ like Boston 
very well, all but.one d~d madam,nig.’. On 
being pressed further, he related the particu- 
lars with all the action and irritation that the 
reality occasioned. ‘ One gentleman said to 
me, will you take a walk to de market— 
*twas one very fine market—de poult, de 
geese, ebery ting—one very fine assortiment — 
dere it was ¥ hear somebody say behind, How 
do you do, Captain Udang? I look round, one 
black bish say again, making reverence, Ihope 
you be well, Captain Udang. Who be you speak 
to me in de market? You forget, she say, I 
was your sweetheart in 77. Hol yo tongue, 
you d—d rascal bish. You speak to me in 
de market, when I am wid gentlemen, I cut 
off your head, I will, you rascal wench. I 
was so asham, I put de hat over my eyes and 
ran right home tro five tousand people. Next 
day some gentlemen tell me, who own de 
black bish dat spoke to me in de market, and 
advise me to tell de mistress. I go to de 
house and knock, knock—by by door open ; 
How do gou do, Captain Udang ?—de same 
black bish rascal dat spoke to me in de mar- 
ket. Who own you ?—tell yo mistress one 
gentleman officer wish to see her. Madam, 
say I, do you own dat d—d madam nig dat 
spoke to me in de market? She say, if you 
had not been too familiar with my negro 
wench, she would not spoke to you in de 
market. I say, you be one d~d rascal your- 
self, madam,” 

To these mentorable anecdotes of the Re- 
volutionary’ War, we trust it will not be 
thought tedious if we add a sequel of a more 
mixed character, aid without regard to clas- 
sification. Like children, we shall pick the 
currants out of the Doctor’s heavy pudding, 
aud at least spare our patients a fit of in- 
digestion. 

‘Soon after my arrival here, (at Skeens- 
bury, quoth onr author;) @ soldier had the 
imprudence to seize a rattlesnake by its tail ; 
the reptile threw its head back, and struck 
its fangs into the man’s hand. In a few mo- 
ments a swelling commenced, attended with 
severe pain. It was not more than half an 
hour, when his whole arm, to his shoulder; was 
swollen to twice its natural size, and the skin 
became of a deep orange colour. His body, 
on one side, soon became affected in a similar 
manner, and a nausea at his stomach ensued. 
The poor man was greatly and justly alarmed ; 
his sitaation was very critical. Two medical 
men, beside myself, were in close attendance 
for several hours,” !! , 

We are not surprised at his alarny;' but 
olive oil saved him from the snake and the 
doctors. He goes on with his marvels: 

“I called at a honse’witly Colonel Gibson 
and other officers, to view a phenomenon in 
the human forma child that has grown to 
an enormous size at the age of seven years. 
He measures three feet six inclies round his 
breast, and three feet nine inches round his 
belly ; his limbs and joints are proportionably 
large, aud he weighs one hundred and thirty 
pounds. I was informed by the boy’simother 
that she discovered in him an extraordinary 





ae when two years old, since which he 
as increased very rapidly, He enjoys good 
health, and is not deficient in capacity. - + - 

“ A duel has lately been fought between a 
surgeon and an adjutant in General Scott's 
brigade; the former received a bad wound, 
and the latter escaped with honour, Who 
will hesitate, says one, to exchange a few 
shot with a friend to obtain the appellation of 
a gentleman of honour? If I kill my anta- 
gonist, I have the satisfaction of settling a 
point of honour. If I receive a ball through 
my own heart, I die in the glorious cause of 
horiour, ‘ You have offended me in a delicate 
point,’ says an officer to his friend, ‘and I 
now demand of you the satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman; I have settled my affairs, and pre- 
pared myself to die, if that shall be my fate.’ 
+‘ Then,’ replied the other, ‘ we cannot fight 
on equal terms, for I have not had time to do 
either,’ << - 

‘¢ We reached Boston neck at sun rising, 
and near the entrance. of the neck is a tavern, 
having for its sign a representation of a globe, 
with aman in the act of struggling to get 
throngh it; his head and shouldefs were out, 
his arms extended, and the rest of his body 
enclosed in the globe. On @ label from his 
mouth was written, ‘Ob! how shall I get 
through this world?’ This was read by the 
soldiers, and one of them exclaimed, ‘ List, 
d—n you, list, and you will soon get thtough 
this world; our regiment will all be through 
it in an hour or two, if we don’t halt by the 
way.’ --< 

“When the Count D’Estaing’s fleet ap- 
peared near the British batteries, in the har- 
bour of Rhode Island, a severe cannonade 
was commenced, und several shot passed 
through the houses in town, and occasioned 
great consternation among the inhabitants. 
A shot passed through the door of Mrs. Ma- 
son’s house, just above the floor. The family 
were alarmed, not knowing where to flee for 
safety. A negro man ran and sat himself 
down very composedly, with his back against 
the shot hole in the r; and being asked 
by young Mr. Mason why he chose that situa- 
tion, he replied, ‘Massa, you never know two 
bullet go iu one place.’ - -+ ; RP 

“In the afternoon we were invited to visit 
another curiosity in the neighbourhood. This 
is a monster in the humah form. He is 
twenty-seven years of age ; his face, from the 
upper part of his forehead to the end of his 
chia, measures twenty inches, and round the 


upper part of his head is twenty-one inches ; 


his eyes and nose are remarkably large and 
prominent, ¢hin long and pointed. His fea- 
tures are coarse, irregular, and disgusting, 
and his voice is rough and sonorous, 4h 
body is only twenty-seven inches in length, 
his limbs are small, and mach deformed, an 
he has the use of one hand. only. He has 
never been able to stand or sit up, as he can- 
not snpport the enormous weight of his head ; 
but lies constantly in a large cradle, with his 
head supported on pillows. He is visited by 

eat numbers of people, and is peculiarly 
fond of the company of clergymen, always 
inquiring for them ee his pagent hee 
taki reat pleasure im receiving re 
inecouasion. General Washington made him 
a visit, and asked, whether he was a whig or 
tory? Hereplied, that he had never taken 
an active pavt on either side.” 

But by this time our readers must have 
obtained as perfect a knowledge of the Revo- 
lationary War as if we had quoted aif the 
Doctor’s volume, It is therefore only out of 
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additional. kindness. to them that we pursue 
our plum-extra process, which, |how- 
éver, (as the Northern Expedition fills so 
much of our Paper,) we must defer to 
No. 354. ; 





MEYRICK ON ANTIENT ARMOUR. 
[Last Notice.] 


In the perusal of Dr. Meyrick’s work, it is 
not a little interesting to observe the gradual 
change in the fashions of offensive and de- 
fensive war, and the gradual approach to the 
modern system. : 

** When gunpowder was first discovered to 
possess a projectile power, its military appli- 
cation was confined to a kind of mortar or 
bombard, intended as a substitute for the 
enormous battering machines then usually 
constructed. The commencement of the 15th 
century was the time of their origin in the 
field ; for though the more modern author, 
Vilani, asserts that they were used at the 
battle of Cressy, the more accurate Froissart 
is entirely silent about them. 

* Billius, a noble and learned Milanese 
who lived at the time, speaks, in his History, 
of hand-guns as first used at the siege of 
Lucca in 1430. The Florentines had artillery 
which discharged large stones by means of 

mpowder. ‘But the Lucchese, (says Bil- 
lius,) besides darts and arrows, invented a 
new kind of weapon; in their hands they 
held a (sort of) club, about a'cubit and a half 
in length; to this were affixed iron tubes, 
which being filled with sulphur and nitre, by 
the force of fire emitted iron balls. The 
blow, if it struck, was certain destruction ; 
neither armour nor shields were sufficient 

rotection, for often two or three deep, if 
sere? would be transpierced by a single 
all.’” 


The first introduction of hand-guns into 
England, we find, was soon after this inven- 
tion in Italy. .In the year 1471, when King 
Edward rv. landed at Ravenspurg, in York- 
shire, and brought, with, him, among other 
forces, three hundred Flemings armed with 
hange-gunnes.. Minsholles, who concluded 
his Chronicles in 1467, speaks of them. 

Dr,.M. states that he has seen a hange- 
gun, being, a simple, barrel furnished with 
trunnions, and hung like a cannon on wood, 
by which it was held in the hand. 

“¢ Harquebusiers. are. mentioned as ‘troops 
by Philip de‘Comines, speaking of the batile 
ot Morat fought 22d June, 1476. 

“The use of gunpowder, and the great 
improvements im the art: of gunnery, com- 

etely superseded the cross-bow as a war- 
ike weapon;*but: the use of the long-bow 
contiwadd for a considerable ‘time, and sta- 
tutes for the encouragement of archery were 
enacted in the reigns of Henry vit. and vin. 
thovgli thé nse ‘of the ctoss-bow was expressly 
ag =e yore severe penalties, We might 

e, induced to, believe, that,.the, musket was 
not,so banep improved in the following reigns 
might, haye | been, expected ;..for, John 
Binghs » in hip notes On,the Tactics of Ali- 
aD, | nblatiea, 1616, speaks most highly of 
th Gon of its superiority to-the musket ; 
an Says, put ‘for us, to.leave. the bows a 
Fasthine Of 80, great, efiicacy, so, ready, so 
mitiar, and, ta ikwene, domesticall to our 
., to. which wee were wont to bee ac- 
customed from our, cradle, because other na- 
¢ it. to themselves, hath not so.much 


as any sliare of reason,’ , And Sir John Hay- 
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ward, in his Life of the Norman Kings, 
printed 1613, after speaking of the effects of 
archery at the battle of Hastings, compares 
the advantages of fire-arms with those of the 
bow,.and assigns four reasons for deciding 
in favour of the latter.” 


In the Pera 1485, Henry vu. raised the 
Yeomen of the Guard, which may be con- 
sidered as: the first formation of a regular 
standing military force im England. Rapin, 
however, who calls them archers, says they 
were instituted on the day of his coronation, 
October 30th, and that they then consisted 
of fifty men, to attend him and his successors 
for, ever; a precaution which he probably 
thought necessary at that juncture. 


‘ By the first regulation, every yeoman of 
this band was to be of the best quality, under 
gentry, well made, and full six feet high. 
Their numbers have varied under almost 
every reign, and they originally consisted of 
a certain number in ordinary, and an indefi- 
nite number extraordinary ; and in case of a 
vacancy in the former, it was filled up from 
the latter. One half of them formerly carried 
bows and arrows, and the other half harque- 
buses, and all had large swords. The har- 
quebuses were disused in the time of Wil- 
liam 11., and the partuisans, which they now 
carry, then first introduced. A part, how- 
ever, were armed with halberts in the time 
of Henry vi. when they acquired their pre- 
sent form and clothing.” ° 


Henry vil. instituted the first permanent 
corps of cavalry, and denominated them ‘“‘ the 
band of gentlemen pensioners.” His object 
was to form an honourable body-guard, on 
which he could in all cases rely; and at the 
same time to create a nursery for officers of 
his army, and governors of his castles and 
fortified places. His orders and regulations 
on this occasion are preserved in the Cotto- 
nian Library, written on five quarto leaves of 
indented vellum, marked Titus A. x1. N. 24. 
Dr. M. gives these regnlations, but ‘‘ as they 
are not dated, it is uncertain when they were 
made ; though from several concurrent circum- 
stances, there are good reasous for assigning 
them to the year 1509, the first of Henry’s 
reign. The original number of men isnot 
mentioned, but most of the Chronicles fix it 
at fifty. Being found too expensive, the corps 
was soon disbanded, and before 1526 revived 
on smaller pay. About this time they seem 
to have done , on foot in the court;, most 
probably with the pole-axes, which their suc- 
cessors still use ; the appearance of those wea- 
pons being such as to authorise their being 
attributed to the reign of Henry vi.” 

In our, perusal; of these volumes we had 
marked for extraction other interesting pas- 
sages ; but we have.so many claims upon our 
attention, that we must, however reluctantly, 
bring our reviéw. to.a close. We presume 
that none. of our readers who feel interested 
in. researches into the antiquities. of their 
country will be satisfied without. referring 
to: the work. itself, ia which we will venture 
to-promise them. an ample.-mine of informa- 
tion and gratification.. We have at the com- 
mencement, of our review so fully expressed 
our, opinion, that it is unnecessary to.add any 
further recommendation. of a work which 
merits, and we doubt not will fiud, aiplaee in 
every cousiderable public and private library 
in the kingdom. Much money has. been ex- 
pended: upon. it ; but still considering. the 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


Paris, October 18, 1893, 
Att the world is in pursuit of a little 18mo, 
entitled ‘‘ Fragmens d’un Miroir: brisé, Anec- 
dotes contemporaines, Traits de Morale et d’Ob-. 
servation, Esquisses de Meurs,”” &c. &e.- It is 
published by M. L. Montigny, late editor of 
the Miroir, and contains a selection of witty 
articles which contributed to give the v 
to that journal before its fracture by the Go- 
vernment. I send you some specimens :— 
** Last Monday, the master of a large ma- 
nufactory met one of his workmen in a state 
of intoxication, and, laying hold of him, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Te. voila donc encore, malheureux, en- 
core pris du vin!’ * Oui, malheureux! that is 
the word, (said the drunkard in a tender and 
pitiful tone,) personne au monde ne lest plus 
que moi. You know'l had the malheur to be 
tipsy yesterday—you see that I have the 
matheur to be rather sv to-day ; eh bien! Iam 
so malheureux, that you will see it will be pre- 
cisely the same thing to-morrow.’ ~ 

*“* An agent de change who had not bien 
fait ses affaires, was obliged the other day to 
arrange them, that is to say, become bank. 
rapt. A short time after, he met a friend 
who had lent him a considerable sum without 
any other guaranty than his parole; when 
the following-conversation took place :—‘ Eh 
bien! when shall you be ready to return me 
my money?’ * What-money?’ ‘ Parbleu! 
the money that I lent you.’ Laughing, ‘ Bon, 
I remember—bat at present I owe nothing.’ 
‘Comment?’ *You do not know, then?’ 
‘What?’ ‘That I have arranged my affaits 
—and fait banqueroute— Laissez donc !—Parole 
@honneur—Adieu! ’ 

‘* & spirited citizen, who; had been tor- 
mented by the douaniers at one of the bar- 
riers, determined to have his revenge at ano- 
ther, and accordingly.played off the follow- 
ing original trick. He arrived at the barrier 
in a cabriolet, holding carelessly :a bottle on 
his knees. One of the douaniers, seeing the 
bottle, demanded what it contained. ‘ C’est 
un purgatif,’ replied the traveller. The com- 
mis was not satisfied ; he insisted on drawing 
the cork, discovered, or thought he discover- 
ed by the smell, that it contained. excellent 
Cognac, and declared the: bottle confiscated. 
The citizen remonstrated in vain; the bottle 
was carried in triumph to the bureau; and 
each of the employés regaled himself witha 
petit verre. But, * sweet in the mouth and 
bitter in the belly’ was soon fulfilled;—the 
purgatif, for it was really and powerfully so, 
began its tremendous operations—the bureau 
was deserted, and several of the friends of 
the vengeful citizen, profiting of the misfor- 
tune of the commis, passed in their voitures 
well charged with Cognac and Burgundy.” 

“A drunken soldier, who was in a passion 
with his corporal, vented his anger by ex- 
claiming, * Tuis-tot, tu n'es pas un’ homme.’ ‘1 
will prove the contrary, to your sorrow,’ re- 
plied the corporal: «*:Jamais,’ rejoined the 
soldier, ‘ éeoute le Major, quand il ela 
garde, le matin a:la parade ;—does not he al- 
ways say, Forsuch a post six hommes et UN 
CAPORAL?) Tw vois, bien donc, que ;les capo- 
raux ne sont pas des hommes.’ 

The Gazette de Santé mentions a very re- 
markable instance of wickedness and igno- 
rance and barbarity> A: woman, in a village 
near Cherbourg, mother of four children, 
had the good sense and the courage to have 
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her young family vaccinated. After some 
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time, the small pox made its appearance in 
the village. All the children, excepting the 
four vaccinated, were infected, and many died. 
The women who had mocked at the wise pre- 
‘caution of the happy mother, mortified at 
her security and comfort, enticed the chil- 
‘dren to their houses, and actually smeared 
their faces with variolus matter, and made 
them eat the leavings of their diseased in- 
fents! Happily, these odious and disgusting 
efforts were unsuccessful, and infamy was 
added to mortification. 


The second volume of the new edition of| of distinction, This opinion is confirmed by 


M. Barbier’s Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Pseu- 
donimes et Anonymes, composés, traduits, ou pub- 
liés en Frangais et en Latin, with the names of 
the authors, translators, editors, &c, accom- 
panied with historical and critical notes, has 
appeared. This edition is considerably aug- 
mented, and the work may be said to con- 
tain the secret history of French literature. 
It contains also anecdotes as curious for the 
gens du monde as they are useful to the savans. 

Count Chaptal’s new work, Chemistry ap- 
plied to Agriculture, is exceedingly well 
received, and has produced considerable sen- 
sation among our experimentalists and spe- 
eulators, . But it is the History of the Inqui- 
sition by the lamented Llorente that has now 
the succes de vogue: when it first appeared 
here, which was not till his attempts to pub- 
jish it in London had failed, it was esteemed; 
but considered so much a tale of other times, 
that it lay in the shops Id and ght: 





now, events sq unexpected have occurred, a|a bas-relief of a young man, dressed in a 


second edition has appeared, and a third is 
in pperelee. 
Ma 


ame La Comtesse Beaufort d’Hautponl | fluted pillars, and the receptacle for the 


has in the press a new work, entitled Cha- 
rades en action. 


Oar dilettanti expect with impatience their | the Roman dominion in this country. 


idél Rossini, the divine Rossini. Malheureuse- 


ment, the celebrated composer, who is soon| ment are less correctly drawn than those on 


to arrive with his spouse Madame Colbran, 


will not remain long to receive their homage | om which are some weights ; on the left hand 
‘ He has worshippers in| lie some tables for casting accounts ; he holds 


and their incense. 
the isles afar off, and is almost immediately 
about to erect his shrine in London, where 
the Divinity and his Déesse are expected to 


put en scéne several Operas of his celestial|™man, standing, with his right hand over the 


manufacture. 


sent Caratho, Sextilia, and the young Catul- 
linus. On the left side of the monument, 
below, is-a female figure, holding in tle right 
hand a discus, and in the left a palm,— 
perhaps as an indication that Caratho had 
gained a prize in the public games, The bas- 
relief on the upper side represents the bust 
of a woman, raising her hair with the right 
hand. Qn the left side are fragments of a 
winged genius, and of a woman playing on 
the lyre. The Style of the monument and 
the ornaments proves it to be that of a family 


their connexion with the Sedulii, who have 
left numerous monuments in the country. 

The second monument is likewise a sepul- 
chre, which is remarkable, though not exe- 
cuted in so pure a taste as the first. Only 
the upper part of it is preserved: it is a 
niche, in which are three busts, the head of 
a woman between those of two men. It may 
be supposed, from the attitudes, that these 
three persons are reclining at an entertain- 
ment. One of the men holds a goblet in his 
hand. Above these three figures a winged 
infant is hovering, who seems to have come 
from the Christian paradise, rather than from 
the heathen Olympus. In the upper part of 
the niche are vine leaves and grapes; a 
squirrel is seen, partly hidden among the 
leaves, and a bird pecking at a grape. On 
the right side of the monument is a man in 
bas-relief, dressed in Gallic military costume, 
playing on a shepherd’s pipe ; on the left 


short tunic, and holding a trident in his hand. 
This sepulchre is adorned with pilasters and 


ashes is still visible. The workmanship ap- 
pears to be of the period of the latter part of 


The objects represented on the third monu- 
the first two, We here see a man at a table, 
a book in his left hand, and his right is ex- 
tended as if pointing at something,—the two 
last fingers are bent; before him a young 


reckoning table, seems to be calculating.— 





ARTS AND. SCIENCES. 
RUMAN ANTIQUITIES IN FRANCE. 


Inthe last sitting of the Academy of Arts| officer of a similar description. 
and Sciences at Metz, av interesting report 
was read on the antiquities discovered last| which is very much damaged : the following 
year in and about Metz; of which the follow- | letters of the inscription are still legible— 


ing is an extract. 
In that part of the citadel which commands 


the Moselle, near the Tour d’ Enfer, some re- 
mains of Antiquities were discovered at the 
The first is a tomb, two 
The lower 
part of the monument bears the following in- 


foot of the curtain. 
stones of which were dug up 


scription : 
CATVLLINYS CARATHO VN(icns) 
Fi{ius) SEXTILIA SEDVLI FIL{ia) 
CONIVK MONIMENTVM 
SIBLE. VIVE POSVEPVNT ET 
P (.) CATVLIAANO, QVIL: VIXIT 
AN(.) ELE M(.) Vi. 


The end. of the inseription is illegible ; the 
style of the characters proves that the inscrip- 
i On the lower 
part is: the place where the ashes were pre- 
served; and on the upper a niche adorned 
with two pilasters, in which three heads are 
fixed (of a man with a beard, of a woman, and 


tiom is of the third century. 


ofa child,) which may be supposed to repre 


This t, which is believed to be the 
first of the kind which has been described, 
appeared to be that of a Mensarius, or some 


The, fourth monument is also a tombstone, 


VENDT Vv PANI 
EX OPTIONE LEG. XXUIP 
P. F. DEFVNCTI ET FINITIMI 
AE NONNAE CONIVGI 
Vv VAE 
FILE ‘T HERDES F.C. 
At the beginning of the inscription the 
letters pD. M. should probably be supplied, and 
then it would be as ‘follows: Drs Manisus 
Vendi Veterani Ex Optione Legionis Vige- 
sime Secunde, Primigenie, Piz, Fidelis De- 


Filii et Heredes Faciendum Curaverunt. 


monuments. 





fancti et Finitimia Nonne, Conjugi Vive, 


The. twenty-second Roman legion has left 
numerous memorials in the countries on the 
Rhine; its historical epithets were Primi- 
genia Pia Fidelis, which we see on many 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
OxrorpD, Oct, 18,—On Friday, Oct. 10, 
the first day of Michaelmas Term, J. W. Ha- 
therell, Esq. of St. Alban Hall, Grand Com- 

under, and J. Acton Hanson, Scholar: of 
Brastainns College, were admitted Bachelors 
of Arts, 
On Saturday, Oct. 11, the Rev. Hugh 
Totty, M.A. ot Christ Church, was admitted 
Doctor in Divinity, Grand Compounder, 
CAMBRIDGE, Oct, 24.—At a Congregation 
on Wednesday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred : 
Doctor in Divinity—The Rev. H. Kaye Bon- 
ney, of Christ College, Archdeacon of Bedford. 
Masters of Arts,—Rev. T. Boston Wilkinson, 
Corpus Christi Coll, ; T. A. Knight, Trinity Coll. 
Bachelor of Arts.—J. Lubbock, of Caius Coll, 





FINE ARTS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—Connected alike as the subject is 
with the Arts and with the honour of the 
Metropolis of this great Empire, permit one 
of its plain citizens to express his surprise 
and regret at the dilapidated condition of 
the Cupola of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the em- 
bellishments of which are fast crambling to 
dust; and through the medium of your pages, 
so ardently advocating the encouragement of 
the Arts, to inquire of some intelligent Cor- 
respondent, competent to afford the desired 
information, whether any and what mea- 
sures emanating from the ecclesiastical.aa- 
thorities, or elsewhere, have been taken 
towards a renovation of the labours of Sir 
James Thornhill, above alluded to ? 

The subject has already excited attention; 
and to convey it into a channel more appro- 
priately qualified to prosecute the inqniry 
than the eph al col of diurnal litera- 
ture, is my object in this address. 

The state of decay for many years past 
observable in these paintings, and which, if 
not timely arrested, must produce their total 
and rapid annihilation, is a stigma upon the 
national taste, as well as upon metropolitan 
munificence. It might have been reasonably 
expected, that amidst the extensive repara- 
tion the Cathedral has recently undergone, a 
renovation of these otnaments of its splendid 
dome would not have been so totally disre- 
garded. 

Without entering into acritical disquisition 
as to the merits of Sir James Thornhill as an 
historical painter, or of the particular works 
in question, it will readily be admitted that 
if they are deserving of their dignified sta- 
tion, then are they undeserving of that fate 
to which (at no remote period) time and 
neglect appear to have consigned them. 

Civis.. 








PICTURESQUE VIEWS OF EDINBURGH, 
Published in Parts: By W. H. Lizars. 
From the specimens we have seen of this 
work, we are induced to notice it with com- 

mendation, as compréliending m tr 

picturesque Views of the Northern tal 
The style is of a mixed character, but the 
general impression is pleasing; and we think 
that considerable taste and judgment. have 
been displayed in selecting the subjects. 


These monuments are made of| Even those in which the straight. lines of 
white calcareous stone, which is found in 
abundance in the environs; and all these an- 
tiquities are deposited in the museum of the 


modern buildings predominate, aré skilfully 
treated; and in the majority, the romantic 


beauties of Edinburgh are exhibited in inte- 





Academy of Sciences at Metz, 





resting points of views 
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ITBRARY GAZETTE, 


AND 





' O€tGIWAL POETRY. 


A gallant:.O } alluded to in.our first . 
pore very iil ais be arrival, in co’ oo 


it 1s sais ct ap ffair of the heart, at which the 
following Epigram may hint: 
— Why that distracted air ? 
for,a jilt be so cast down ? 
None 


the Brave deserve the Fair ; 
But. Any One may have the Brown. 





j bone SKETCH, 
The warrior went forth.in the morning light,— 
Waved like a meteor his, plume of white, 
Scarce might his guantletted hand restrain 
The steed that snorted beneath the rein; 
Yet curbed he its pride, for upon him there 
Gazed the dark eye of his ladye fair. 
She stood on the tower to watch him ride,— 
The maiden whose band on his.bosom had tied 
The scarf she had worked,—she saw him depart 
With a tearless eye; though a beating heart ; 
But when the knight of her love was gone, 
She went to her bower to weep alone. 
‘The watrior past,—but first he took 
At the castle wall one parting look, 
And thought of the evening when he should bring 
His his battle offering ; 
Then like a thought he dashed o’er the plain, 
And with banner and brand came his vassal train. 
It was'a thrilling sound to hear 
The bugle’s: welcome of warlike cheer ; 
It was a thrilling sight to see 
‘The ranks of that gallant company : 
Many were there stately and tall, 
Bot edith’s knight was the first of all.— 
— The day is past, and the moonbeams weep 
O’er the many that rest'in their last cold sleep ; 
Near to the’ and the nerveless hand 
Is'the poititless speat and the broken brand ; 
The archer lies like an arrow spent, 
His shafts all loose and his bow unbent ; 
Many a white plume torn and red, 
Bright curls rent from the graceful head, 
Helmet and bredst-plate: scattered around, 
Lie a! fearful show on‘the well-fought ground ; 
While the ‘crow and the taven flock overhead 
‘TO feed on’ the hearts of the helpless dead, 
Savé When Stared'by the glaring eye 
Of some wretch in his Jast death agony. — 
Lighted up is that castle wall, 
And twenty harpers wai: in the hall ; 
On the ig mantling the purple wine, 
And wreaths of white fiowers the maidens twine ; 
For distant and faint is heard the swell . 
Of bugles and’ voices from yonder dell,— 
fare coming: And by the tower 
‘watched for the midnight hour. 
‘Yonie sickness of the heart, 
the Weary monhents depart, 
dreads thei ing ; the cross she held fast, 
i the. tears—they are come at last! 
t has not che bugle a plaining wail, 
peieoancie sadhess come on the gale ? 
Why ‘comés there'no shout of the victors’ pride, 
vied tetie the butte they homewards ride ? 
Yet high’o'er theit ranks is their white banner bortie, 
the foeman’s, blood-stained 


ag Warrior thus it should be 
tohis Edith of victory ? 

‘er chy-loneliness, 
eee 
She flew Yo the! gare¢<she stood there alone;—'' 
igavartind pie oecten c flown’? ° 
‘The dirge gréw plaifi as the’ troop caitie néar,— 
They bare theis young Chittain told on his Wet 


Yet, Maiden, 


he: 
Is not you 


PERSIAN MELODIES. 

XITl.—THE LIGHT OF SUHAYL.* 
As'I wandered one even 

Beside Band Amir, 
And gazed on the heaven 

So lovely and clear, 
The silver-lit volumes ~ 

Of light from each star 
Sweetly played on the columns 

Of famed Chehl-Minar.t 


In that hour of delight, 
So enchanting to me, 

I looked out on the night, 
Gentle Siha,} for thee. 
And I sought for thy beam 
Faintly shining and pale, 
But ’t was lost in the stream 
Of the light of Sahay). 


So the joys we now cherish 
Will soon disappear, 

And their loveliness perish 
When brighter are near. 


XIV. 
The lovely moon serenely shone 
Like some fair eastern queen on high, 
While stars, whose light proud day might own, 
Were fixed in silent glory nigh, 
And each bright orb around. her throne 
Poured streams of silver down the sky, 
No voice came trembling through the gale 
To break the midnight’s calm profound, 
Save the lorn bulbul’s tender wail 
That breathed its heart-afflicting sound; 
I sank to rest, and slumber’s veil 
Diffused unearthly quiet round. 
In radjant garb that dimmed my sight, 
Young Layia’s form before me rose ; 
Her soft eyes caught their borrowed light 
Whence light’s eternal splendor flows, 
And gems, that beamed like stars at night, 
Hung glittering round her arching brows. 
The gracéful smiles that marked her cheek 
In all their playful beauty strove, 
Each softened. hue, each rosy streak, 
By Nature’s magic fingers wove, 
Proclaimed her soul was pure and meek, 
Her heart was only formed for love. 


Brighton. G. B, H. 


* Thestar Canopus, in the rudder of Argo Navis. 

+ The Tukht-i-Jamshid, or the throng of Jemshid. 
Persepotis. . 

+ The vame ofa minute star. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE BARLEY-CORN CLUB.—NO. XIV. 
Scheme for the Revivul of British Comedy. 


Among the various publi¢ questions that by 
turns engage our attention, the Drama, I believe, 
occupies the most prominent place, ‘The open- 
ing of the winter theatres hasgivey us occasion 
te renew our discussions on this interesting sub- 
ject, and to reiterate, though with abated con- 
fidence,, our wishes, for a successful and brilliant 
campaign. It is painful to, find, however, that 
the taint hopes, which we had begun to form of 
so desirable a result, are but too likely to be 
baffed ; since from ail the intelligence that our 
young friend Charles lias been able to collect, it 
is not likely that in one department, at least, the 
present season will be at all more productive 
than the last. This mortifying and vexatious 

iece of pews transpired among us at a rather 

apsting une the only person who received 
it.with unaltered mien was George Vaughan, our 
pprveyur for the evening. He is one of tliose men 
of sanguine temperament, who ave never at a: 
loss for an expedient in the most desperate of 


. 





emergencies ; and in whose vocabulary the words 


difficult auc irreparable are not suffered to oun 
His physi my seems to me an index. of 
his mind, for it is.a compound of the Cambre- 
Briton and the antique Roman ;, inderd when- 
ever I peruse it, and remember the reckless har- 
dihood with which, after the battle of Austerlitz 
he eearee that'the war would end in a march 
—. aeedas am eucheat of the vivid sketch that 

oltaire has given o aps the most gallant of 
Louis the Foartcenth’s marabals—*« Salome Vil- 
lars! fanfaron ; plein de ceur!”. Omthe pre, 
sent occasion George suggested a project,so pass- 
ing whimsical, that | am tempted to describe it; 
and for the purpose of doing full justice to its in- 
ventor, I shall first relate the conversation which 
called it forth. . ass 

Capt. Sandys. Five-and-forty years have now 
clapsed since the School for Scuntal was first 
acted, and during all that time there has not ap- 
peared on the British stage a single production 
equal in all — to that sterling comedy. 

Flinders, It the accomplished author doubted 
his own ability to match that masterpiece, well 
might others despair. .Yet we have to be grateful 
for many fine, lively, pleasant comedies, from 
writers still living: since their retirement, [ 
grant ye, our prospects have become truly ap- 
palling. It seems ang weep that this branch 
of our drama has been long in a state of decay, 
‘from causes 'so well ascertained, that°we may 
wo spare ourselves the trouble to recapitulate 
them. 

Charles Page. \f your worship will onee more 
take that trouble, I will endeavour to answer all 
your arguments seriatim. 

Flinders. Marry, and J shall, Master Scape- 
grace. Imprimis, 1 have to notice the enlarged 
size of our theatres, which unfits them for an 
thing but the pérformanee of gorgeous tragedy, 
gaudy opera, broad farce, fantasticalpantomime, 
and sentimental melo-drama, enlivened with 
feats of horsemanship: ‘The horses, I hearyare 
to be produced again this winter. An equestrian 
show deserves an equestrian audience ;. and hang 
me if it would not be as good a deed as drink, 
for some fifty wags to ride: their ponies into the 
pit, and take post like a corps of yeomanry 
cavalry at areview. The players may now erase 
their old motto, Meluti in speculum, and write 
up ‘Entertainment for Mani and Horse.” 

Charles. The theatres, on their present mag- 
nificent scale, are so scientifically constructed as 
to secure to the audience all the advantages of 
seeing and hearing. ‘In the front: boxes you may 
use an opera-glass if you like; but:there is not 
the-emaliest: eecasion for an ear-trum The 
other night, at Covent Garden, Much Ado about 
Nothing went off:as. gaily and effectively as if it 
had been played in the miniature palace of-Em- 
pac David. As to the introduction of horses, 

ascribe it to the laudable zeal_of the managers 
tor improving seenic illusion. Not satisfied with 
holding the mirror up to nature, they wish foye 
a step farther, and exhibit to us nature herself. 

Trotley. Besides, if, to use a bit of fustian 
from your incomparable poet, it be their duty to 
show the very see and body of the time /is form 
and pressure, (/és, mind ye, for so the text runs,) 
why, there caw be no great harmin letting us see 
how the old body looks when mounted—whether 
he becomes the saddle as well as the bench... ; 

Flinders. Without. noticing. that Captain's 
sneer, I shall pass to my next grievance, the late 
hours ‘of dining. People of condition now sit 
down to their repast at the time when the 
theatres are opening; and it is too much to ex- 
yect that they shouid “displace the mirth, and 

reak the good meetirg with most admired dis- 
order,” merely to do penance over the insub- 
stantial banquet of a play. bigwigs 
Charles. Some leaders of the ton, it is said, 
dine atten; but as their example is not likely to 
be. complied with in deference to the theatrical 
interest, we must seek another remedy. Change 
then the order of things: abolish second. price; 
play the farce first, and the comedy afterwards. 
e middle classes will be glad to’ fellow so ra- 





tional a fashion ; there will be norushing, crush- 
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tearing, sweari id ing, 
aq aay Rte 


pits parties will take their places 
coolly and leisurely; and the benches will 
peinvariably full when the play begins. 
¢t. Sandys. But you do not consider, Sir, 
that in this cong at least, the public have in a 
great degree lost their relish for the amusement 
afforded by the regular drama. The anxiety 
created by a long and eventful war, and by the 
consequent pressure. of taxation, has wrought a 
manifest change in the national character. We 
are become a most serious, plodding, calculating 
le ; our taste for theatrical, as well as other 
amusements, has degenerated into a craving for 
what is called strong excitement. We require to 
be roused from our lethargy by some tale of 
ery and murder, being “ capable of nothing 
bat inexplicable dumb shows and noise.” A 
tragic spectacle, superlatively charged with the 
horrible, may for a moment move us; but we 
are wholly insensible to the playful wit, the re- 
fined humour, “‘ the legerity and frolic elegance” 


of comedy. 

Charles. What, Captain? Wit and humour 
ont of vogue in an age that has fre rmrcgg the 
Waverley novels, the Rejected Addresses, and 
Doctor Kitchener’s Culina? Preposterous ! 

Trotley. | incline to the Captain’s opinion. 
The torpor of indifference peciades all classes of 
society in this Once merry-England. Apathy is 
the highest of the fashionable graces; and the 
confirmed and fixed habit, nil udmirari, is at 
length acknowledged as the criterion of supreme 
beatitude. Your finished Exquisite is impertur- 
bable to all ordinary or extraordinary emotions 
either of joy or sorrow; he affects to despise wit, 
a8 imposing too painful an effort on the mind ; 
at the blithest jest he never moves a muscle, an- 
less in thie way of condescension he bestow on it 
a supercilious and evanescent smile, from which 
he instantly: relapses into. his wonted quietism. 
You may dignify him by the-title of Serene High- 
ness, for his front completely answers to the cli- 
max in Goldsmith’s sublime simile of the moun- 
tain—lofty, cloudless, tranquil, and cold. . This 
isthe age of decorum, if not of wisdom; the 


world is arrived at years of discretion ; high life, 
having ceased to afford materials for comedy, no 
longer takes an interest in its cause; the errors 


and extravagancies of the great are scrupulously 
kept from view; and if our great satirist were 
alive again, he must look for his game in other 
quarters if he would shoot folly as it flies. 

Charles, It is a very valgar mistake in our 
present writers to consider wit as an indispen- 
sable ingredient in comedy, Lord Chesterfield 
in expressing his approbation of the e!der Col- 
mau’s Jealous Wife, adds, *‘{f own L expected 
from the author more dialogue wit; but as I 
know that he is a most scrupulous classic, I be- 
lieve he did not dare to put in half so much wit 
as he could have done, because Terence has not 
@ single grain, and it would have been crimen 
lese antiquitatis.”” As to any existing dearth of 
materials for comedy, I hold it to be merely ima- 
ginary ; for I believe that on a fair comparison, 
the manners and morals of the present age and 
those of the past, would prove much of a much- 
ness, The notion, that our national character has 
been neutralized and tamed down to:a sort of 
vapid mediocrity, is quite at variance with the 
evidevice of facts that daily transpire in public; 
and to refute your assertion, that the peop e have 
lost their relish for merriment, I should need 
only to subpeena a single witness, that adopted 
son of Momus, that comic monodramatist, Mr. 
Charles Mathews. 

Flinders. Avother cause of the evil that we are 
now deploring exists in the independence—I may 
say the opulence—and-consequent fastidiousness 

the actors and actresses. ‘The leading men 
and the prima-donnas will accept no, part that is 
not expressly written for them. Characters, like 
suits of apparel, must now be made to measure ; 
and in what is aptly called the getting-up of a 
play, 'the poor devil of an author, degraded to the 
condition of a jobbing tailor, myst snip, slash, 
take in and let out, lengthen and shorten, until 


he is at his wit’s end in trying to recollect the 
original pattern aud fashion of his work. No 
wonder that so many votaries of Thalia are dis- 
couraged by merely anticipating the damnable 
business of a rehearsal. 

Trotley. \t behoves all players who have a 
reputation to gain or to sustain, that they look 
well to the eclat of their exits and’ their en- 
trances, taking also special care that no tedious 
prattle is elsewhere set down for them. Tricks 
of this kind are sometimes. practised, against 
which they should be constantly on their guard, 
Old Waddy used to declare that the part of Lord 
Fitzbalaam, in John Bull, was introduced by its 
facetious author purely for the purpose of hoax- 
ing him, He had to say five words in the be- 
ginning of the first act, and about asmany toward 
the end of the last ; during the whole interval, 
of course, he remained a full-dress fixture in the 
green-room, like one of the figures in Mrs. 
Salmon’s wax-work. No doubt the passage that 
follows Rogero’s song in the Rovers, alludes toa 
similar fact: ‘‘ Mr. Liston, here’s a stage- 
direction which says that, after singing the last 
stanza, you are to strike your head against the 
wall of the prison, and produce a visible contu- 
sion.” —‘ Give my compliments to the manager, 
and tell him I won’t do it,’ 

Flinders. Come we now to the last, but not 
the least cause uf the decline of the comic drama 
on the British stage. 1¢ must be confessed, that 
notwithstanding the boasted profusion of talent 
that is said to adorn the present age, this grand 
department of polite literature remains in a state 
of woful abandonment. It appears to me that 
the paucity of competitors. arises from an ap- 
palling anticipation of difficulty in the attain- 
ment of the prize. Mankind seem by general 
consent to have erred in assigning a sub :rdina‘e 
rank to this division of the drama. A perfect 
tragedy is said to be the noblest product of the 
human mind ; I would rather assign this praise 
to a — comedy. At all events, a passable 
tragedy may be written by a mere poet, without 
tasking his ingenuity very severely. He may lay 
his scene in any age or in any country—the more 
remote the better, for the purpose of avoiding 
the slavish observance of desality, manners, and 
costume. Taking his plot from history, he may 
give free scope to his faucy, without apprehend- 
ing the’slightest rebuke for the extravagance of 
his characters, the improbability of his incidents, 
or the hyperbole of his language ; the blank verse 
will require none of the rich melody, the graceful 
modulation, the finely-varied cadences of Shaks- 
peare and Milton; it may be a mere string of 
rough-spuu prose cut inte equal lines, ending 
occasionally with such insignificant particles as 
but, if, and, for, and where ; or upon an emer- 
gency he may bisect some unmanageable poly- 
syllable, and begin the next line with the latter 
half. The first three acts may be as level, dull, 
and dreary a8 thé table-land of Bagshot-heath ; 
let there be fire and fury enough in the fourth 
and fifth, and he shall be sure of. a favourable 
verdict. But a comedy is a far more difficult and 
delicate affair ; it is an exhibition of living man- 
ners that challenges the test of individual ex- 

rience; it is a picture of the world as it goes, 
in which the slightest flaw cannot escape detec- 
tion; it is a humorous and playful representa- 
tion of the follies of the age, equally distinct 
from caricature on the one hand, and from mis- 
anthropic satire on the othér. For the execution 
of such a work, an author should be endowed 
with talents “‘rare in their séparate excellence, 
wonderfal in their combination ;" we ate not to 
be surprised, therefore, that our dramatic as- 
pirants should prefér the safer aud easier path to 
fame; you shall see fifty Fredolfos for one Heir 
at Law. 

Trotley, Yes, yes; no one but a fine gentle- 
man can hope to gain the good graces of the muse 
Thalia. Your nian of org may indite tragedy 
as it were by instinct ; but the composition of a 
genuine comedy demands common sense, good 
taste; acute discér t, an ive know- 











» ahd ex 
ledge of the world,—qualities, I take it, a great 


deal. more uncommon than , genius,.in the or- 
dinary acceptation of that vague and indefinite, 
term. 
Vaughan.—It.appears to. me_that,there is an 
oo and very prachigal remedy forall theevils. 
upon which you have been descant Admi 
ting, as { do, that. a comic writer 
fine gentleman, and a man of the world,.I must 
observe, that he ought also to be largely conver- 
sant with the practical business, of Stage., 
Were it necessary to tell you how. many of our 
admired dramatists have owed theirsuccess pring, 
cipally to this qualification, I might. mention the 
names of Sha speares Sir William . Davenaut, 
Colley Cibber, Sir Richard, Steele, . Garrick. 
Sheridan, the elder and the younger Colman. i 
will go farther, and say that the histrionic art 
itself, while it demands ability of no mean m* 
has a tendency to engage the intellect, in-what 
has been called. the proper study.of mankinds 
to superinduce a vigilant observation of .characy 
ter and manners, aud to generate a correet, taste 
in all the varieties of dramatic composition, and 
especially in comedy. I cannot impute to. amere 
selfish purpose the fastidiousness of our eminent, 
actors in regard, to the parts that are written. for 
them: in all matters, of stage effect; at least 
they are the best of critics. Om general, as well 
as on professional subjects, we may extend to 
their vocation the Horatian maxim, andsay, that 
good sense is the principle and the souree of fine 
acting as well as of. fine writing. | Giving. them 
credit therefore for talents which might be ren- 
dered available:in the composition, as well as it» 
the representation of comedy, I haveimagined @ 
scheme for the revival of that. neglected. Art, 
which seems pty adapted to the circum- 
stancesof thetime, and which, with their zealous 
co-operation, could not possibly failof success; 
It appears to me, that in theinfancy of ourdramay 
the process af constructing a playwas much more 
simple, easy, and rapid; than thatwhich.is now 
ractised. Choice having been made. of a plot 
rom some pupular. ballad or story-hook,. the 
players rehearsed it in dialogue an@ action, after. 
the manner of those cxtempore little pieces called 
proverbes, which still constitute one of the social 
amusements of the French. _ Some such, process 
is hinted at in the order issued:by that important 
personage, Bully Bottom : “‘ First say the 
play treats on; then read the names of the actors; 
Cd so grow to a point.”’ . The poet of the thea= 
tre, an actor to boot, profiting by she suggestions’ 
thrown aut in this impromptu sketch, went to 
work with perfect coufidence, and. seon turned 
his materials to shape ; another cha- 
bled him to introduce his own after-thoughts and 
those of his colleagues, by whose aid the 
advanced rapidly to its ——— It is a modi- 
fication of this process which forms the basis of 
my scheme. ‘The construction of.a comedy-shoald 
be a social, and not a solitary operation.«[ never 
recollect Cumberland’s story about writing a Play 
me lone house in oo 5 ‘eee a ray ny 
looking out upon a turf-stack, without lamen 
that so fine a mind should have been rhe 
to such needless and ungratefal toil, “cabined 3 
cribbed, confined, bound ’in, to oe aud 
fears.” Forced wit is like forced salad}*it’ has 
none of the freshness and flavourpeonliar to that 
of natural growth. Rather letmesayjwit isa 
sprixhtly volatile imp, that delights. te, 
ut in dining-rooms.and saleens, bat sulke and 
gente when pent up im. the, 
ent. Now for my scheme, 
adi , in. the way of. 
ger of one of the t th 
to his library, an 
of those formerly known 
of bureaur d*esprit. In’ 
some four or five scribes >+mind 
superannuated nc pe yr ye 
with disappointment and ¢ 
but a suite or set of clear-} 
youths, wliose regular, ocew 
compound and ¥ 
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charge I commit these papers and my little 
property ; soften the anguish of a parent's 
heart, and sooth the sorrows of the tender 
female. Tell them I have done my duty. 
This miniature was designed for——Oh !— 
Father of mercies! spare—spare—”’ The 
nenter’d. I supported his head upon 
arm while a cordial was administering ; — 
he revived for a moment—placed the locket 
inmy hand,—utter’d the name of “ Matilda,” 
—breath’d short, and in broken whispers, 
“Father, into—into thy hands I—I commit 
my spirit,”—bowed his head upon my breast, 

and—he was no more 

- - - The tide was setting very strong ont 
of Portsmouth Harbour, and having received 
urgent orders to use expedition, I directed 
the coxswain to land me on South Sea beach. 
The day was unusually fine, the garrison 
troops were maneeuvring on the Common, and 
large parties of ladies and gentlemen,attracted 
the beautifal scene which ever presents 
itself to the view, were strolling on the shore. 
The boat grounded, and instantly, with my 
despatches under my arm, my feet press’d 
the dear land of my nativity. Only those who 
have been absent from their native country 
can tell the thonsand delightful sensations, 
mingled with anxiety, which pervade the 
mind at once again treading upon British soil. 
Joy swell’d my heart, while tears started 
from my eyes. There-is a degree of selfish- 
ness in our richest pleasures—an epicurean 
delight which seldom-admits of a participa- 
tion. At this moment I thought only of my- 
self,—the next,—parents, brothers, sisters, 
all rush’d upon my memory. I should see 
them—hear their voices—grasp theirhands— 
oh there was rapture in the idea! Pride, too, 
whispered, The despatches you carry contain 
certain recommendations to the higher powers 
for conduct in battle. ‘‘ I have forgot it,” 
said I, feeling my pockets, ‘“* Whatshall Ido!” 
For by this time [ had walk’d some distance 
from the boat. “‘ ’T was his last dying request 
—T’il run back.” 
my return, and was much surprised fo find a 
crowd of people assembled near the spot. 
The coxswain ran to me: ‘* Oh, Sir, she’s 
dead, she’s; dead!, 1 would willingly have 
given all my:prize money to have saved her.” 
“ Who’s dead? (said 1) What do you mean? 
Jump into the, boat, and bring the parcels 
and Jetters I have left there.”—“ That’s. it, 
Sir, (replied the poor fellow ;) she took it up, 
and before I conld prevent it, burst it open.’’ 
A gentleman now. approached.. ‘‘ I believe, 
Sir, Lam speaking to the officer of the ——?” 
“ You are, Sir; I hope no accident has hap- 
pened; but I really cannot wait. Coxswain, 
fetch the parcels, and follow me to, the Ad- 
miral’s office directly.”” Then turning to.the 
stranger: ** Will you do me the favour to 
walk up with me, and explain.” —“ Most wil- 
ugly. We proceeded onwards,and he began. 
“ Previous to your landing, a party. of ladies 
and gentlemen were strolling on the beach, 
and admiring the meee beauties of the sur- 
rounding prospect. When you quitted the 
boat, curiosity drew us towards it, ’T is the 
——’s, exclaimed Miss > Springing 
forward, My brother, my brother !—Another. 
young lady rush’d towards, the boat at the 
moment the coxswain was jumping ashore 
with several small packages under his. arm, 
and dropt a letter close to her feet.” —‘‘ What 
is the lady’s name?” saidI. “ E——,” he 
replied. Had a thunderbolt struck me at 
that moment, I could not have been more 
paralyzed, The truth rush’d upon my mind 


Accordingly I hastened 





of mischief my negligence had occasioned ; 


for the timely support of my companion. ‘1 
look’d in his face with agony and shame. 
* Do not tell me, (said I,) do not tell me, 


me by the hand, and instantly returned. 


rushed forward, and fortunately the com- 
mander-in-chief was absent. 


for me at the sallyport. 


then broke open the hatches. 
curdling with horror. 


me intelligence ati the office. 


of sorrow, which ean only be compared to 
death, My condyctress, whose senses were 
much. disordered,» push’'d. me towards: the 
couch. I stood—-[. gazed—alive to. feeling; 
but, as. it were alive in marble, so fetter’d 
was every faculty of the body. She tad 
shown. no, signs pf retarning animation, ex- 
cept her breath ;,her eyes weré open, gtaz’dy 
and fix’d. They ,were towards me, and’ unt 
consciously I + img 


portrait to my momentary flash of 


recollection seem’d to return ; she suddenly considered 
‘sprang up, grasp’d my arm, snatch’d the fatal surest test of ati’ aétit’s 

were both of them’ given with 
happiest effect. In the former, 
ness visible in his countenance—the hesitat- 
ing tone of voice—the difficulty he appeared 


picture, gaz’d wistfully upon it—** Hark t”’ 
said she ; then reclining her head upon her 
bosom, murmur’d her lover’s name, and 


breath’d her last, An Otp Salton. 





with tenfold horror, from the unknown extent 


and I should have: fallen to the ground but 


but ran back, if you have pity, gain what 
information you can, and bring me intel- 
ligence at the admiral’s office.” He shook 


With a spirit almost wrung to madness, I 


I delivered 
my despatches and was ordered to wait. Oh 
what torture, what anguish did I undergo for 
apwards of an hour ; and when released flew 
to the spot ;—but all were gone, and solemn 
stillness reigned around. I now remembered 
the orders given to the boat’s.crew to come 
Thither I hastened, 
and grasping the coxswain’s arm, “ Where, 
where are they, (said I,) how came this acci- 
dent to happen? be quick and do not trifle 
with me,”’—‘* Oh, Sir! (replied: the man,) 
she snatch’d up the letter, and was going to 
hand it over, when her eyes caught the direc- 
tion: ‘ It is for me; (said she,) it is for me!’ 
Avast there, young woman, says I; but be- 
fore I could get it away, she made sail, and 
I gave chace 
directly ; but. before I could come alongside, 
she uttered a piercing shriek, and dropt down 
dead.’ —‘‘ Dead!” exclaimed I, my blood 
** Dead,” repeated 
the man, with an involuntary shudder. ‘At 
that moment I felt some one touch my arm: 
*t was the person who had promised to bring 
He dtew me 
with him, and I followed: almost unconscious 
of what I did. ‘* Does she yet live?”’ said I, 
A convulsive sob was the only answer. We en- 
tered a neat but elegant house in —— street. 
Anguish was pictured on-every countenance, 
An elderly gentleman approached, with his 
hand extended, but speech was denied him; 
—'twas my poor mpssmate’s father. . My com 
panion motioned nie to be seated, but I con- 
tinued standing; when an opposite door was 
thrown open—a female rush’d in, and threw 
her arms aronnd my neck. “She lives! she 
lives!” said I; and pulling poor Tom’s pic- 
ture instinctively from my pocket, held it-to 
her view.. She raised her head ; [saw her 
features —’twas his sister, *Yes, (replied 
she,). Matilda still lives; come, come, you 
shall see, her,’ taking me by the arin ;:and 
before my compatiion could prevent it' we 
were in the adjoining room: Oh what a 
scene was here! _Wpon acouch tay the beau- 
tiful, the accomplished, the amiable Matilda 
a living corpse! There is a:certain stupefac- 
tion of the intellect, occasioned by a sutiden 
depression from the height of joy to the abyss 
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DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE, 


Arrer weeping over the domestic afflictions 
of Virginius, and ‘ supping full with the hor- 
rors’ of Macbeth, it is really delightful to at- 
tend a representation of one of Sheridan’s 
Comedies, and enjoy, to the full, the elegant 
raillery—the chaste wit—and the lively dia- 
logue in which they so freely and plentifally 
abound, The School for Scandal, from the 
variety of the characters it .presents—the 
happy combination of the incidents—and the 
finished language in which it is written, 
pears to be the most popular of his prodac- 
tions; and we certainly cau never see it, to- 
lerably acted, without deriving from it the 
greatest pleasure, and at the same time feel- 
ing the very highest admiration for the mind 
that could have conceived such a Comedy, 
and the talent that is displayed in its execu- 
tion. Upon this occasion, (Saturday last,) 
Munden, who is about te go through all his 
most celebrated parts, previous to his taking 
a final leave of the public, was the Sir Peter 
—and what a Sir Peter! so rich—so varions 
—and yet so trne to nature. Looking to his 
retirement from the stage, and anticipatin 
the void it will occasion, we estimate his 
abilities more highly, if possible, than, ever. 
And we would recommend every. lover of 
true Comedy to embrace the opportunity that 
now offers, and take one more: look at a co- 
median whom, if we may hope to see equal- 
led, we certainly shall never see excelled. 
Miss L. Kelly was the Lady Teazle ; but we 
doubt if she will increase her dramatic fame 
by attempting parts of so much difficalty— 
She wanted the high tone of fashion and re- 
finement that the author has thrown, around 
the character ; and reminded us but too forci- 
bly of what her angry hnsband.called “ the 
pert, forward, rural coquette, wheshad \re- 
fused half the honest squires in the county.” 
The other novelties in the cast “were “Mr. 
Wallack’s Joseph Surface, and Mt, Browne’s 
Sir Benjamin Backbite — the former was re: 
spectable, but nothing nidre ; the lattér, how- 
ever, only wants a little mote life and. spirit 
to make his fops very entertaining, at pre- 
sent they are rather flat ;—but this quiet, un- 
obtrusive style is so unusual in.actors from 
the country, that we know mot whether, in- 
stead of finding fault with it, we should not 
rather receive it as an earnest of good sense, 
and a failing, if it be one; that Teatis to’ vir- 
tue’sside. Dowton's Sir Oliver, and | 
Crabtree, were, as ustal, excellent; tut 
Knight ig quite ont of his elémentin Moses. 
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ent approach 

to the chamber—and then his apparent reso- 
lution to abandon. the project he pad under- 
a ; magination 
drawn dagger of the 
ig ded a pedeery of Fi gelrenway 
-play | ‘as we have rarely witnessed ; 
y ti hes feelings of remorse 
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coil pte Pana 

‘in’ the latter, 
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ghost—his interview with the “ weird 
sters”’—his gallant and courageous conduct 
‘when “* bear-like they have tied him to the 
stake and he must fight the course”—the 
confidence he places in the predictions of 
‘the witches, till one-by-one his hopes begin 
to Vanish, and he finds that ‘‘ they. have 
palter’d with him/jin a double sense”— in all 
ine teying situations he confirmed the fa- 
) pression he had made in the 
‘eatliér part of his performance, and offered 
‘a just claim to that tribute of admiration and 
‘applause. which was so liberally bestowed 
‘Upon him. Mr. C: Kemble was the Macduff: 
this is as it should be—it is one of the many 
heroic characters for which he is pecallatty 
consults 
his Own reputation, he never will abandon. 
The account of the murder of his wife and 
children afforded him an opportunity for a 
fine display of passion, and we need not say 
that he gave utterance to the feelings that 
Sway the mind of the husband and the father 
with that grace, propriety, and superior 
taste, which have ever heen noted as the 
distinguishing characteristics in the style of 
this lished actor. There is one point 
ouly in his performance of this part in which 
é hot alt ether agree with him, and it is 

» mode in which he reads a particular pas- 


‘well qualified, and one which, if h 
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Now 


hister.cé 


Macbeth says, 


- ae have given’ suck, and know 
How tender ‘int love the babe that milks me,” 
~ Again, ia Act m1. scene 1. Macbeth says, 
uty head they placed-a fruitless crown, 






pacbarren seeptre-in my gripe, 
If't beso, 
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. Ie should not stand in thy posterity,” 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 


and more to the 
same effect might be produced if necessary, 
we gronnd our opinion that it was the inten- 
tion of the poet, in the words alluded to, to 
refer to Malcolm; otherwise, whence this 
constantanxiety of Macbeth himself upon the 
subject, and why these continual allusions to 
his posterity, if we suppose him to have been 
childless? Mr. Kemble, we have little doubt, 
has weighed the matter well, and probably 
has arguments to produce with which we may 
be unacquainted ; and it is consequently with 
some hesitation that we avow our difference 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s Lady Macbeth 
was deficient in power—in other respects it 
was sufficiently correct. The little part of 
Malcolm was, for the first time, given to Mr. 
Mason ; but we fear that he will never make an 
actor :—we forbear however being too severe 
with him, because he is very young; but prin- 
cipally because he is a ‘scion of a noble 
stock,’ and bears the most striking resem- 
blance to that ‘ last of allthe Romans,’ whose 
perfections as an actor we never can forget ; 
and whose name, coupled with that of the 
bard whose writings it was his pride and pro- 
fession to illustrate, will float 
the oblivious stream of time, ‘ borne up by 
his strength, and eternized by the immor- 
Before we dismiss the 
subject of this Play, we willlikewise observe, 
that in this age of correctness of costume, 
some alteration might be advantageously 
made in the dresses of the witches. They 
are described to us as 
* So wither'd and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like the inhabitants of earth, 

And yet are on’t.” 
Whereas, in their present habiliments, they 
look very like the inhabitants of earth, and 
some, tvo, of its poorest and its meanest ; for 
they are nothing more or less than three de- 
crepit old women in large Scotch cloaks. 
We are alsoof opinion that these parts should 
be played by tragic actors: The words they 
utter, and the deeds those words are intended 
to excite, are any thing but comic. 


A Master Edmouds, a boy singer, has been 
well received at Drury Lane. 

At Covent Garden, Miss F. H. Kelly has 
resumed her station, and displayed much 
wer as Bertha, in the Point of Honour. 
iss Paton also made her curtsy as Leonora, 
on Thursday.: she was par- 
tially hissed,—a very useful hint, though 
gallantly, and we may say properly, drowned 
applauders, who thought that an error in 
afemale ought not to be too severely punished. 
Miss P, took the whole yery calmly. 


ing upon a soul naturally 

a by bition and stigmlated 
if metaph sical aid” to the com- 
mission of a heihaus crime, were as power- 
nd ably executed as they were justly 
ily conéeived. In the other parts 
“character—tlie scene with Banquo’s 


tality of bis renown.’ 


of tlie text. The words, ‘‘ He has no 
»”*’'Mr, Kemble applies to Macbeth. 
yy will certainly bear this 
interpretation, yet we think it was the poct’s 
inte that ‘they should be referred to 
are who having no children of his own, 
' form an adequate idea of what 





might be the feelings of a father in such a 
situation, and therefore attempted to admi- 
ctofort to his afflicted friend. Besides 

we have evyéry reason to believe that 
th had children, Buchanan, the Scot- | © 
tish historian,, expressly tells us that. he 
had &'son who survived him some time, and 
who was actually crowned at Scone by a 
party of:his father’s followers Aaa aes 
the outof.the question, we think it clear 
intended to represent Mac- 

beth as a fenen, for ‘these reasons: In 
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Some Private Correspondence of Cowper the 
poet is announced for early publication. 

A good subject ; the Gowrie Conspiracy is an- 
nounced as forthcoming from the Northern press; 
but the author is anonymous. 

Adiniral Ekins*has in the press a Work on 
Naval Tactics, entitled, “* Naval Battles; from 
1744 to the Peace in 1614, critically revised and 
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Roget, we learn upom inquiry, intends 


Royal Institution to the 
work, This will, we, trust, satis 
opewcene bs that subject, 

ernard Barton is, we hear. i 
new volume of Poems for tho bonne 


his Lectures at the 


publie in‘a 


fy our corre. 


press. Ab 


Ode to Flowers, from his pen, is 
announced for Time’s 8 ada = 
poem, in five canto | 
« Leera, the Maid of the Decean,” = jae 
nD ished at Calcutta by th 
“ Tndean Satires,” and et het daton - 
The story is derived from the Hist 
Deccan, by Ferichta, translated by Scott. 
Denmark.—The first Romance that Danish 
literature ever produced, has recently been 
published at Copenhagen. 
birth of Deodatus,” and is by M. L. Kruse 
Goethe—The admirers of Goethe, at Berlin 
have just established in that capital a Socie. 
ty, the object of which is to gather and pre- 
serve every thing that. relates tot hat great 
poet. Their first efforts will be directed to 
form the most complete collection Possible of 
all the editions of his works ; comprehending 
the slightest productions that have escaped 
from his pen, and to collate those editions 
with one another ; they will then inquire inte 
the history of every particular work ; and 
lastly they will examine the infinence of the 
genius of Goethe in the different depart. 
ments of literature in which it has heen ex. 


has late} 


er works, 
ory of the 


It is called The 


Historical Mistake.—In a journey through 
the Tyrol and a part of Bavaria, recently pub- 
lished at Paris, the author, M. de Serres, has 
fallen into a strange error. In speaking of 
Eichstaedt, in the circle of Altmiihl, he de- 
scribes the neighbourhood of that town as 
the site of the battle in which Marshal Tal- 
lard was beaten by Marlborough, in 1704; 
thus confounding Hochstaedt onthe Danube 
with Eichstaedt'on the Altmiihl. Pursuing 
his mistake, he adds, ‘“‘ General Lecourbe 
gained a brilliant victory at the same place 
in 1800. Thus the life of man is composed 
alternately of succeses and reverses.” Set- 
ting aside the geographical error, the reflec 
tion is neither new nor just. The life of man 
is almost entirely composed of indifferent 
and common-place events ; successes and re- 
verses are only dark or bright spots in it, of 
little extent, and thinly sown. 

it.—The workmen employed in 
digging the foundation for a building on an 
estate in Transylvania, in the Valley of Hazeg, 
where stand the ruins of the Roman colony 
Uipia Trajana, discovered at an inconsider- 
able depth below the surface some chambers, 
thirty six feet long and about as many broad. 
Two of these rooms have been entirely cleared 
of the rubbish, and each of them has a Mosaic 
pavement in perfect preservation. The walls 
ef one have a border composed of wreaths of 
flowers; in the centre is a painting, with 
figures as large as life, representing Priam 
and Hecuba begging Achilles to give up the 
dead body of Hector. ‘The painting of the 
second pavement represents the Judgment of 
Paris. It.is hoped that farther researches 
on this remarkable spot: will- bring: to light 
other interesting remains of antiquity. 


» one of our low- 


priced weekly contemporaries, but one of a 
very useful character, states it tobe a too 
common practice in the Manchester 
-soapae ‘vpsoal fustians with glue, ne fens 
8 -clay or paper- whieh gives 
them an appearance of rad we consis- 
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fabric which they do not possess. 
former may be deteeted’ by the smell ; 
e latter by wetting. : 
“fhe same publication has ardently recom- 
mended the formation of a Mechanics’ Insti- 
qutein London, similar to that at Glasgow. 
Under strict and proper regulations, rigidly 
ing the Institute to the pursuit of scien- 
tiie information and mechanical improve- 
nents, and gnarding against any possible 
abase, political or social, such a design may 
pe of great utility. But the utmost care 
mast be taken in forming it, not only to di- 
rect it in attaining beneficial objects, but to 
provide against the introduction of abuses. 


" Electricity elicited from the Domestic Cat.— 
In addition to the notice in the Philosophical 
Journal, of eliciting sensible shocks of elec- 
tricity from the body of a cat, I beg to men- 
tion, that very distinct discharges may be 
obtained by touching the tips of the ears, 
after applying friction to the back. It is 
very long since I made the experiment, and, 
atthe same time, I remarked the same from 
the foot.’ Placing the cat on my knee, I ap- 
ied the right hand to the back, the left 
paw résting on thepalm of my left hand, 
applied the thumb to the upper side of the 
paw, so as to extend the claws, and by this 
means brought my fore-finger into contact 
with one of the bones of the leg, where it 
joins the paw front the knob or end of this 
bone, the finger’slightly pressing on it, I felt 
distinctly successive shocks, similar to what 
were obtained from the ears. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to say, that in order to this ex- 
periment being conveniently performed, the 
cat must be on good terms with the experi- 
menter.—Ed. Phil. Jnal, 
~~ Asthma.—The President of the Society of 
Medicine at Connecticut, having three years 
ago procured a phial of Prussic Acid pre- 
ed at Paris, by M. Robiquet, under the 
ustructiens of Dr. Magendie, has tried it 6n 
various occasions. The Prussic Acid ap- 
‘pears especially calculated to contend with 
asthma. Having been prescribed for persons 
afflicted to an extreme degree’with that dis- 
order, it has afforded them great relief. This 
medicine may be taken three times, four 
times, five times; or even six times in the four 
and twentyhours ; in doses proportioned to 
the state of the invalid, and the degree of the 
disease.* 
Cure of Hydrophobia—An event of the 
atest interest to humanity is at this mo- 
jent passing in the Hotel Dieu'at Paris. On 
Monday evening a baker was brought to the 
hospital, who in the course of the:day had had 
several ‘fits, which a physician of Paris had 
hot characterized. On Tuesday morning, 
M. Caillavd, physician of the establishment, 
found that the disorder was hydrophobia ; 
and in fact, a few hours afterwards the ma- 
lady appeared in the highest degree ; fury, a 
disposition to bite, cries, aversion for every 
kind of liquid, showed the distemper in the 
most alarming stage. After consulting his 
colleague, Dr. Petit, M.Caillard proceeded to 
copious bleeding, which had no effeet on the 
extreme intensity of the disease, which was 
such that it could pot be expected the patient 
* Prussic acid has long been resorted to in this 
country in cases of asthma. One physician espe- 
cially, Dr: Eli , of Grafton-street, has pub- 
lished a treatise on its efficacy in such cases. It 
is, however, a most dangerously potent medicine, 
and ought to be used with the greatest caution. 
peas Rene to be met with in a pure 





would live above two hours. M. Caillard, 
knowing that Dr. Magendie had devoted his 
attention to. tlie investigation ’of Hydropho- 
bia, sent to request him to visit this unfor- 
tunate patient. Without losing a moment, 
Dr. Magendie, guided by his preceding ex- 
periments, assisted by the pupils of the hos- 
pitals, injected about a pint of Iukewarm 
water into a vein of the fere-arm. This 
operation, which the terrible convulsions of 
the patient rendered very difficult, has had 
the most happy effect. Half an hour after 
the injection, he recovered the use of his 
reason ; the convulsions,the inclination to bite, 
ceased; he was able to drink; in short, 
all the symptoms of hydrophobia vanished, as 
by enchantment, to the astonishment of the 
persons present. It is now four days since 
the operation has been performed : we cannot 
venture to pronounce on its final result, but 
every thing seems to presage that the unfor- 
tunate man will escape the dreadful malady, 
which hitherto had never spared a victim. 
The greatest interest is felt for him, and all 
possible care is taken of him by the physi- 
cians, the nuns, and the pupils of the hos- 
pital.—(From the Journal de Paris, Oct. 18.) 
Copy of a Letter to Mr. Methuen, from his 
Gardener, 

“© Honred Sir,—My wif an I have taken the 
Ian from Winsor. Jenny Cedar has lost her 
head, the rest of the scrubs are all well. The 
Oxen are com down to prase the Gods. 

From your humble servant,” &c. 
What he meant to say was: 

Honoured ‘Sir,—My wife and I have taken 
the influenza, The Virginia cedar has lost its 
head: the rest of the shrubs are all well. 
The auctioneer came down to appraise the 
goods. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST? 

Rutter’s Délineations: of Fonthill Abbey, elephant 
4to. 21. 10s.—Shaw’s Nature Displayed, 6 part, royal 
12moe. 31, 3s.; col. 3. 12s.—Atlas to Ditto, 21. 12s. 6a. 
—COruise’s Ten Months Residence in New Zealand, 
8v0.™0s. 6d.—Mammon in Landon, 2 vols. }2mo. 128° 
—Friendship’s Offering, or Annual Remembrancer, 
18mo. 12s.—Piggott’s Reflector, or Christian Advocate, 
8vo. 10s.—The Stranger’s Grave, a Tale, l2mo. 6s.— 
Davy on Edification, 18mn. 2s, 6d.—Conquest on Mid- 
wifery, 3d edit. 12mo, 7s, 6d.—Jarreld on the Spine, 
8vo. 8s.—Dod’s Observations.on Medicine, Svo. 2s. Gd. 
—Chemical Recreations, 18mo. 3s—Drummond’s First 
Steps to Botany, 12mo. 9s.—Banks’ Introduction to 
English Botany, royal 6vo..12s.—Euler’s Letters on 
Natural Philosophy, new edit. 2 vols. l6s.— Dublin 
Problems, 1816 to 1822, 8vo. 6s. 6d.—Porti Lexicon, 
with Appendix, 8vo, 15s,—Crutwell’s Housekeeper’s 
Accompt Book for 1824, 4to. 2s. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
OCTOBER. Thermometer, |. Barometer. 
Thursday ...16 |from 35 to’60| 29°47 to 29°53 
Friday ..;..17 |from 35 to 46/29°55 to 29°50 
Saturday .. .18 }from 36 to 56} 29.42 to 29°39 
Sunday .,, ..19 /fron¥ 39 to 60| 29°56 to 29-69 
Monday....20 |from 50 to 60}29°73 to 29:97 
Tuesday. ; ..21 |from 52 to 59}30°10 to 30°12 
Wednesday 22 (from 50 to 57|30°09 to 30°02 

Prevailing winds—SE. and NE. Generally 
cloudy: clear at times.——On the evening of 
Wednesday last, from seven to eight, two Para- 
selene (mock moons) were formed, one to. the 
East and one to the West of the Moon; the apex 
of the westerly one was distant, from the base 
of the cone, about four degrees, which is un- 
usually great. ‘The prismatic colours were faint. 


we 


TO CORRISPONDENTS. 
*,* We are compelled to postp the insertion of 
many valued articles in order to make room for the ac- 
count of the Northern Expedition. 
T.L:C’s thoughts ate good : rhymes inadmissible. 











H’s anecdote has recently been published in a popu- 
lar form, 
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od 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Ww DAVIS,. Bookseller, is desirous of 

* taking a well-educated YOUTH as APPREN> 
TICE, to whom peculiar facilities in-attaining a know- 
ledge of the Business will be afforded. ‘The usual Pre- 
mium required. Apply to W. Davis, and 
Stafioner, at the Bedford Library, Southampton-row, 


Rasse]]-square. 
dust cf wit 
A Whole-length PORTRAIT of -the Right 
Honourable the late Earl of HOPETOUN,G.C.B. 
&e. engraved by William Walker, from the celebrated 
Picture painted by the late Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A, 
The size of the Print is 244 by 18 inches —Proofs, 47. 45. 
Prints 2/.2s.—A very few of the early Proofs, upon India 
Paper, remain for sale, price St. 5s. The plain re. 
sions on hand are of the first quetity. ‘Those desirous 
of Copies will please address their Orders to Mr. 
Walker, No. 3, Great King-street, Edinburgh; Mr, Lis. 
ton, Linlithgow ; or to Messrs. Hurst, mn, & ‘Co, 
Cheapside, London. 
To the Possessors af Manning 
Surrey,’’ and the Collectors of fine 
Just published, 
A HIGHLY finished ENGRAVING in the 
Line Manner, executed by Mr. Jno. Pye, from a 
Drawing by Mr. Thomas Russell, being a Pic . 
. bys pode et ary at DORREY, 
oofs, on India Paper, 2i. 4 oofs, on Frenc 
Papér, 1i.116.6¢.; Prints, tg 7 
'o be had of Hurst, Kebingon, & Co. Chea: 
of Mr. Thomas Russell at Guildford, to whom the Bub- 
scribers are requested to apply (Letters Postage free.) 


r[ HE KING !—On Sunday next, Oct. 26, 
_~ the “ Authentic Memoirs of his most Gracious Mas 
jesty, George the Fourth, and his Illustrious F 2 
will be commenced (and afterwards continued Weekly 
in that well-known entertaining Journal, BELL 
LIFE in LONDON, and SPORTING CHRONICLE» 
These ‘* Memoirs” are the production of a Person of 
Rank, who has been intimately acquainted with the 
British Court for the last fifty years, and they embrace 
a vast fund of Private Anecdote and Public Informa: 
tion, which cannot fail to excite universal 
During the publication of these ** Memoirs,” a faithfal 
and elegantly finished Portrait of the King (now inthe 
ands of an eminent Engraver,) will be presented gratie 
to the Subscribers. ; 
Printed and published by W. R. Macdonald, No. 1 
One-Bell Yard, Strand; and to be had of all Newsmien 
in Town,and Country.—Prinee Sevenpence. “a 
Publishing periodically, in Parts, (the #irst of 
alternate Month) imperial v0. ee is. Od. cuah 
Part containing Five Plates, with Letter The 
PORTRAITS AND | EMOIRS 
of the most ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By EDMUND LODGE, Esq. 
Norroy King of Arms, F.8.A, 
The Portraits are engraved in the finest style, from 
original Pictures by Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, 
Koeller, and other great Masters, preserved “in a: 
gatteries of the Nobility, or in the public Collections - 
and the Memoirs: comprise the most Illustrious Cha- 
racters of English History. : a 
*,* Port LV. will be published on thé Fist of No- 
vember. and’ will complete Vol. I. which. may then be, 
had, either separately in. Numbers, or collectively in a 
Volume, strongly put up in handsome boards, 


Printed for Harding, Mavor, & - bs 
square; and sold by J. & A. Arch, be ri Rite 
Cornhill; Rivingtons, Wa‘erloo-place; Payne 

hi & Co. big fe -street ; 








ublished, i 





Bray's “ History of 
Prins in general. 








& Foss, Pall Mall; Colnag! 

Molteno, Pall Mall; Jennings, Po 
wrnersgh «o>, sa se & poe ‘ a! 
stteet ; Major, Fleet-street ; Boot -stree: 
‘land-place ; Pickering, Lineoln’s-Jnn elds ; el 
& Co. Leadenhall-street ; Sweet, lane ; etd 
ing, St. James’s-street; Hatchards, i ; Riving- 
tons & Cochran, Strand ;"ané Dloyd &, ° 
street ; where Specimens and a Prospec’ of ‘ork 


may be obtained gratis. 
IN THE PRESS 


Speedily will be 
A LEGEND of RAVENSWOOD, “ana 
other POEMS. ssi i tat} os. ai 


By PHOMAS:MAUDE, A.B-- 
Printed for J. Hetehard Spee, tes, Melly, 


£ 2 5 > 0F,. py 0 
the Day: Bist Romance 
on the Mode of Te ab ph 


Also, in a few'days, a New with several addj- 
tional Anecdotes and Plates, , by permis-' 
sion, to their Royal Highnesses the rf FF York 
and Clarence. ' 

Naval and Military Anecdotes, with Plates’ 

by Heath. In dneneat Pocket Volume, pricé Ge, 
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DULBY § UNIVERSAL HISTORIES, 
A New and Splendid Work 
On Saturday, the First of November, will be published, 
No. I. (comprising 16 Demy Svo. pages, or 32 co 
lumns, of solid matter,) price 2d¢.; and in Parts, con 
taining Sim-Nuambers, price | 


s. of | 
HUME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, Continued to the present Period. By 
ROBERT HORNER, LL.B. under whose Editorial 
Superintendence the Work will go through the Press. 

The object of the Proprietors of this Work is to pre- 
sent to the Public, in the first instance, a History of 
Eng'and—in design novel, in execution unsurpassed, 
and in price unprecedented 

Conditions, 

1, The Work will be printed upon a fine Paper, with 
a clear and beautiful new Bourgeois Letter, cast ex- 
pressly for the parpose at the Foundry of Mr. Pouchee, 
and Cold-pressed. It will be published in Weekly 
Numbers, early on Saturdays, and occasionally an extra 
Number on Wednesdays, so that the History of England 
shall be completed within a Year. 

2. The First Namber will be embellished with a 
finely executed emblematical Vignette Engraving on 
Wood, designed and executed for this Work by two 
eminent Artists. 

3. Six Numbers will constitute a Part—Five of which 
Nambers will be entirely devoted to Letter-press. The 
Sixth will contain Four illustrative Wood Engravings, 
from designs by the most eminent Artists, of the pre- 
vious five Nombers. The remainder of Number Six 
will be occupied with Interrogatory Questions and Ex- 
planatory Keys, which at the end may be bound up se- 
parately, and will then form the most complete Work 
for Historic Study or Historic Reference extant. 

4. Hume’s History of England will be a book in 
every respect complete in itself, and totally uncon- 
nected with the other Histories, which are immediately 
to follow. The succeeding Histories will in the same 
same way form separate Books, and be independent of 
each other. 

From the most careful calculations the Publishers 
have been able to make, they are firmly of opinion that 
« Dolby’s Universal Histories,” when all completed, 
will cost much Jess than any good Edition of “ Hume's 
History of England " only, ever yet offered to the Public. 

It would be unworthy of men standing in the situa- 
tion of the Pablishers ofthis Work, with all materials 
requisite for their undertaking, to say more than merely 
sufficient to introduce the plan and object of their la- 
bours to public notice. Maving done so, they respect- 
fully return to their duty, confident that when the First 
Number of their Work shall appear, the Public will do 
them justice—and they ask no more. 

Dolby, Printer and Publisher, 299, Strand, London. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Handsomely printed in }8mo. to correspond with the 
Regent’s Classics, price 7s. bis 
Novum TESTAMENTUM GREECE, —- 
Cura Leusdenii et Griesbachii. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





| Principles of Pathology.—1a Byo. price 14s. un ods. 
AN EXPOSITION of the PRINCIPLES 
of PATHOLOGY, aad of the TREATMENT of 
DISEASES. By DANIEL PRING, M.D. Member of 
the Royal College of Satgeons, London. 
Printed for T, & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


In 4to. with 27 Engravings, I/. 11s. 6d. 

RELIQUIE DILUVIANE; or, Obser- 

servations on the Organic Remains contained in 

Caves, Fissares, and Diluvial Gravel, and on othe: 

Geological Ph , Attestiug the action of an Uni- 

versal Deluge. By the Rev. WILLIAM BUCK- 

LAND, B.D. F.R.8, F.L.S. Professor of Mineralogy 

and Geology in the University of Oxford. 

Printed fer John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In 8vo. price Ys. bds. 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA SO- 
CRATIS. Cum'Apologia Socratis fidem Anucteri 

valgo adseripta, cum Texta et Notis plurimis J. G 

Schneideri; Auxit “Notis et Variis Lectionibus, ex 

Simpson et Benwell, excerptis 

JOHANNES GREENWOOD, M.A. 

Domus Petri apad Cantabrigiensis imper Socius, et 
Regii Orphanotrophii-Christi ¢ Preceptoribus, acces- 
serunt L. C. Vaikenaerii et D.- Kuhnkenii Annota- 
tiones Integra. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker ; Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, & Co. ; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; Ogle, 
Dancan, & Co; and R. Priestley, London ; and Oliver 
& Boyd, Edinburgh.—Of whom also may be had, 

2. Xenophontis Memorabilia Grace et La- 
tine. In 8vo. price 10s. bds. 

3. Xenophontis de Cyri Expeditione Com- 
mentarii, Grece et Latine. Recensuit George Towns- 
end, M.A. In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bds. 

4. The above, without the Latin. In 8yvo. 
price 9s, bds, 














In Svo. with several coloured Plates, price iss. bds 
Vol. XIE. Part TL. of 

\EDIco -CHIRURGICAL TRANSAC- 
4 TIONS. Pablished by the Medical and Chirur 
gical Society of London. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
| & Green.—Of whom may be had, 

The Transactions of the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Soviety. Vols. I. to XUL. price Ll. 7s. bds 

A New Edition, handsomely printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 

with a fine Portrait, price 21s. bds. 

AN ACCOUNT of the LIFE and WRIT- 
“ INGS of JAMES BEATTIE, LL.D. including 
many of his Original Letters. By SIR WILLIAM 
FORBES, Bart.—2. Dr. Beattie’s Remarks on the 
Usefulness o Classical Learninz, Royal i®mo. 2s. 6d 
bds.—3. A Portrait of the same Author, Proofs on In- 
dia Paper, Folio size, at 5s. each.—4. A Catalogue 
(Part II. for 1823) of Ancient and Modern Books, 
among which wil! be found many Curious and Rare. 
Printed for E. Roper, 46, Bedford-street, Strand, London. 





Miss Benger’s Mary Queen of cots 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 2d edit. with a genuine Portrait never 
before engraved, 11. 4s. bds. 

MEMOIRS of MARY, Queen of SCOTS, 
~ with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry the Second, 
during her Residence in Vrance. By MISS BENGER, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green.—Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII. 2d edit. 2 vols. with Two Por- 
traits, price l6s. 

2. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Ha- 
milton. 2d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 1/. 1s. bds. 


The Honey-Moon. In 8vo. price 12s, bds. 








In 12mo. a new edit. revised, price 6s. bound, 
AN EXPLANATORY PRONOUNCING 
** DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, in 
French and English; wherein the exact Sound and 
Articulation of every Syllable are distinctly marked. 
To which are prefixed, the Principles of the French 
Pronunciation, Prefatory Directions for using the Spel- 
ling Representative of every Sound, and the Conjuga- 
tion of the Verbs regular, irregular, and defective. with 
their true Pronunciation. By L’ ABBE TARDY, late 
Master of Arts in the University of Paris. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & 
Green. Paternoster-row; and W. Clarke, New Boad-st. 


Rivingtons’ & Cochran’s Catalogue. 
Ina thick Octavo Voléme, price 6s, 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS in various 
*™ Languages, and in every department of Literatare, 
now selling at the Prices affixed to each article, by 
Rivingtons & Cochran, 148, Strand, London. 
Contents.:—Splendid Works, Books of Prints and At- 
lasses.—Oriental and Hebrew Grammars and Diction- 
aries.—Oriental and Hebrew Literature.—Oriental and 
other. Manuscripts, and Missals.—Chinese Books.— 
Japanese Books.—The Holy Scriptures in various Lan- 
guages.—Liturgies and Liturgical Works.—The Fathers 
of the Chureh.—Ecclesiastical History —Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography.—Theologia.—Divinity.— Sermons and 
Lectures.—French Sermons,—Greek and Latin Classics, 
and Transtations.—Greek and Latin Miscellanies.— 
Anglo-Saxon Books.—English Miscellanies.—Books re- 
lating to Scotland, Lreland, apd Wales.—Northern His- 
tory and Literature —Arts and Sciences, including Ma- 
thematics, Natural History,and Medicine.--Civil,Canon, 
and Common Law.—French Books.—Italian Books.— 
Spanish Books.—Portuguese Books —German Books. 
—Dutch Books.—Romaic, or Modern Greek Books. 
Companion to the Domestic Cookery. 
Third Edition, mach improved and enlarged, 
in 1 thick vol. 12mo. price 8s. Gd. 
NEW SYSTEM of PRACTICAL ECO- 
*™ NOMY. Founded on Modern Discoveries and the 
Private Communications of Persons of Experience. 
The very rapid sale of two impréssions’ of this work 
manifests the high opinion entertained of. its merits. 
This new Edition contains many valuable additions and 
improvements, and, among others, a Series of Estimates 
of Household Expenses,-on Economical principles, 
adapted to Families of every description, No regular 
system of the kind having yet been published, the Edi- 
tors are induced to hope that this attempt to accomplish 
so important and desirable an object will be found ge- 
nerally acceptable. Being chiefly derived from expe- 
rience, these Estimates and the observations theréon, 
may be relied on with confidence. As . they gradually 
increase in amount, they are applicable to Families of 
every description, and will, it 1s presumed, afford im- 
portant hints and mach useful information to all who 
are desirous of properly regulating their establishments, 
and of enjoying the greatest possible portion of the 
conveniencies, comforts,and elegancies of life, that their 
respective incomes will admit of. 
N.B. The Estimates separately, for general distribu- 
tion, and as a Companion to the Housekeeper’s Book, 2s. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 











3. Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, Author of 


Chemical Lectures 


In Bvo 
COURSE of LECTURES on CHEMICAL 
SCIENCE, as delivered at the Surrey Institution 
| By GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY , 
Printed for G & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane 


price 13s. bds 


j New Remedies.—In 12mo. prive 4s. 6d. _ 
FOR MULARY for the Preparation and 

} Mode of Employing several NEW REMEDIES 
jnamely, the Nex Vomica, Morphine, Prussic Acid. 
Strychnin, Veratrine, the active Principles of Cinchonas. 
Emetine, Iodine. &c. with aa Introduction, and en- 
pieus Notes. By CHARLES THOMAS BADEN 
Surgeon to the Chelsea and Brompton Dispensary, ke. 

Translated from the French of Magendie, 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
In Foolscap, price 7s. 6d. 
dt HE FOREST MINSTREL, and other 

Poems By WILLIAM and MARY ROWITT. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 

“The Forest Minstrel is distinguished by a vivid 
perception of the beauties of nature, and a keen relish 
for the delights of the country; and is indeed fall of 
animated and pictaresque descriptions. There are per- 
haps few writers of the present day who are at once so 
correct and so elegant in their paintings from Nature 
as the authors of the Forest Minstrel,” New Mon. Mag, 
“This is genuine poetry, and the youthful feelings of 
a pere and ardent mind are delineated with vigour of 
thought, and beauty of expression.’’—Lit. Chron, 


El A’S LETTER to R. SOUTHEY, Esq. 

4 is published in the LONDON MAGAZINE, for 

| October, price 2s. 6d. by Taylor & Hessey, 93, Fleet- 
street, and 13, Waterloo-place. 

Of whom may be had, in | vol. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. bas. 

Enia. Essays which have appeared under 
that Signature in the London Magazine. 

“* We cannot take leave of Elia without acknowledg- 
ing the same feeling w th which we part from an agree- 
able and original friend, whase hamiour bas tickled our 
fancy even in those instances where we did not coin- 
cide with his judgment and for whose more essential 
parts of character we entertain a h*zh esteem. He may 
be considered as perhaps the only writer since Sterne 
who has fnily entered into bis spirit and hit his peculiar 
vein; and this without either his tedious digressions, 
his obscurity, or his indélieacy.”—British Critic, July. 
School Books —Reduced Price. 
| SCHOGESASTERS and the PUBLIC are 

respectfully informed, that in consequence of the 
creatly ivexeased De : cunderdiapeiel 
blished. Books.of tion, the Proprietors are e 
to reduce their Prices as follows: 

Blair’s English Class Book, froty hs. 6d. to 
53. bd-—Ditio Reading Exercises. 29. 6d, te %. bd —~ 
Joyce's Arithmetie, Ss. 6d. to 3s. ba. —Keyuto - Ditto, 
3s. 6d, to 3s. ee OY System of Short! 76. 64, 
to 6s. bd. —Ditto ss English Poetry, Ge. ta 5a. 6d. 
bd. — Selection of the Lives of Plutarch, a a, 
= to i Gat ieee A Commereial Dic A 
304. to 25s. bd3.—-Carpenter’s Spelling, ls. Gd. to ted. 
bd,—Tardy’s French Pr: Pe Pea y, 78, foGe. 
bid.—Khapp’s Universal History, Ss. to 4s. 6d. bd— 
Taylons Arithmetician’s Guide, de. to 28: 6d. bd. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Browae 
* 


























& Green. 





In lL val. Roolseap By. price 6g. 
POEFTICAL SKETCHES: The Profession 
—The Broken Heart, &c. with Stanzas for Masic ; 
and other Poems, 
By ALARIC A. WATTS. 

“A small volume of Poems, fall of enlightened and 
amiable sentiments, pleasing imagery, and refined feel- 
ings. The author es°es considerable genius.” 
—Black wood’s -——* Mr. Watts displays taste, 
delicacy, and tenderness, and what is far more impor- 
tant, that depth of poefie feeling without which all 
other requisites, natural or |, Cah never do more 
than produce elaborate Hnes and studied imagery .’— 
New Times.——* It is.not on the descriptive poems of 
Mr. W., beautiful as they undoubtedly are, that we feel 
disposed to bestow our chief praise, 'This'we would 
reserve for his pathetic pieoes, which breathe the very 
soul of feeling and tenderness.”—Monthiy Mazazine. 
——“ It is impossible fer any one:to read the Poems 
before us without being deeply strack with their ex- 
treme beauty.”—Literary Museum, 

Léndon : Printed for Burst, Robimsony’ & Co. 9, 
Cheapside, and 8, Pall Mall; and Archibald Constable 
& Co. Edinburgh. 








London : Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCAT , at the Literary 
Gozctte Office, 362, (Exeter Change’) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ladgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 





B, BENSLEY, Printér, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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